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Third Cover 


Adult Teacher is your magazine 
ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action”? regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph by Edward Quigley) 









































Religious News Service 


When God Came to Call 


By BEN F. LEHMBERG 


Ir WAS a certain February morning in the 
year 1809, in the state of Kentucky. Some men 
were sitting around the stove in a general store, 
warming themselves, when a traveling man came 
in and joined the conversation. After a bit he 
— “Anything new happen around here late- 
y? 

“Nothing ever happens around here,” someone 
answered. “Oh, there was a baby born last night 
at the Lincoln cabin—that’s all.” In that way was 
announced the coming of one of the mightiest men 
in our nation’s history. 

Nineteen hundred years ago a little baby was 
born in a stable and very few people paid any 
attention. I’can just imagine the innkeeper being 
asked the next morning, “How is everything this 
morning? Anything new happen?” 

And he might have replied, “Nothing ever hap- 
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pens in Bethlehem. Oh, there was a baby born in 
the stable last night—that’s all.” 

That is how God came to call—in the form of a 
baby. Because it is so easily forgotten in the rush 
and hurry of the Christmas season, there is a need 
to remind ourselves that God has something to do 
with Christmas. 

A minister tells of visiting in a home where a 
six-year-old boy was very excited about the 
approaching Christmas Day. After he had enumer- 
ated for the minister all that he expected Santa 
Claus to bring him, the minister took the boy 
on his knee and said, “Son, you know whose 
birthday comes on Christmas Day, don’t you?” 

The child did not hesitate at all in answering, 
“Sure. It’s Santa Claus’s birthday.” 

We must not be too critical of the little fellow. 
We grown people know better, it is true, but our 
actions betray us. All too often we act as if God 
had nothing at all to do with Christmas. 








I once picked up a daily city newspaper just to 
notice the various Christmas ads. These were in- 
cluded: 

“What greater treasure for Christmas giving?” 
That sounded as if it had a spiritual note to it, 
although the sentence was merely the beginning 
of a reminder to give sheets and pillowcases for 
Christmas. 

“Crowning gift of all.” This surely had a reli- 
gious tone to it, for is not Jesus Christ God’s 
crowning gift to all? Not according to this ad, 
for as I read on I found this: “Crowning gift of 
all—our love-bird scarf of Russian sables, the 
heads nestled side by side—$9,000.” 

“Christmas is a good idea.” Who says so? Eliza- 
beth Arden. 

“Christmas everywhere.” We would pray to 
God that it might be so, but only one third of the 
world’s people now celebrate Christmas. The ad 
said, “Christmas everywhere—and in America it’s 
Cashmeres.” 

“Gifts of Good Taste.” We have all seen that 
one. It sounds like a good sermon topic. Actually, 
it advertises whisky. 

“Dream-Wear for Christmas Angels.” It was 
advertising children’s pajamas. 

All too many of us, even among those who claim 
to be Christians, celebrate Christmas as if God 
-had nothing to do with either the first Christmas 
or any of those which have followed. But he did 
and still does have something to do with Christ- 
mas. Christmas tells us that God came to call; so 
there must be a deeper meaning to Christmas 
than is indicated by these commercial ads. 

What does God’s call on mankind mean for us 
today? 


I 


When God came to call, he wanted to remind 
his people that he was interested in them. 


Remember that God had called before. Isn’t 
that what the writer of the Book of Hebrews 
meant when he said, “In many and various ways 
God spoke to our fathers by the prophets; but in 
these last days he has spoken to us by a Son.” 
God had called from the very beginning. That is 
also what the writer is trying to say in the Book 
of Genesis when he pictures God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the evening. God was near. 
God was calling. 

And he kept it up. God called on his children 
through Moses and Elijah, through Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, through Amos and Hosea. Listen to 
God asking Isaiah to help him in calling on his 
people: “Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?” Isaiah was willing to accept the challenge 
and answered, “Here I am! Send me.” 

Always, as God came to call, he was letting his 
children know that he was interested in them. 
Now, more than ever, in the birth of the Baby 
in the stable at Bethlehem, he was revealing this 
tremendous fact: we count with God. 
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I remember the first time we went up Pikes 
Peak while on vacation in Colorado Springs 
several years ago. A family with a little girl was 
looking eastward, out over Colorado Springs, 
through one of the big telescopes. Suddenly I 
heard the little girl exclaim, as she looked through 
the glass, “Oh, Daddy, I can see where we live. I 
see our house.” Of all the things of interest around 
her, she was most excited about the place where 
she lived. Strange? Not at all. We are interested 
in ourselves, and we want to know that others 
are, too. It meant a great deal to the human family 
to be reminded, through the coming of Jesus, that 
they count with God. 

When God came to call, he put the divine stamp 
upon the importance of the little child, the family, 
and the home. Christmas tells us that God thinks 
of the home. He is asking for full co-operation of 
parents, children, church, and God. 

We like to know that God is interested in the 
individual, although some do not believe that he is. 
Mark Twain was like that—at least he indicated 
he was. Perhaps you have read his humorous story 
of the man who went to heaven from California. 
(That was when Californians were still out-brag- 
ging Texans!) Upon arrival at the pearly gates the 
man was asked where he came from. He answered 
proudly, “I am from California.” 

No one in heaven knew where California was. 
“Where is it?” 

“It’s in the United States,” declared the new 
arrival, somewhat amazed at such ignorance. Then 
he got a real surprise. No one in the heavenly place 
even knew where the United States was. Still 
puzzled, the American said, “It’s in North 
America. 

“Where is North America?” 

More indignant than ever, the Californian re- 
plied, “North America is part of the earth.” But 
no one in heaven knew where the earth was. 
Some of the wisest among the angels began to 
search, and after a long, earnest endeavor they 
discovered that the earth was a little, forgotten 
speck, flung out into space, which they had long 
referred to as “The Wart.” 

That may be a good story, but don’t you believe 
it for a moment. Christmas reminds us that God 
has not forgotten about the earth. “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only Son.” 


II 


When God came to call, he also wanted to re- 
mind man of his character. 


I have always liked the story Bishop Woods told 
of an incident that happened in China when a 
missionary told the story of Jesus to a group of 
Chinese for the first time. As the speaker, in a 
very simple way, told how God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son, one old man turned 
to a friend and almost passionately said to him, 
“See! Didn’t I always tell you that there ought to 
be a God like that?” 

















There is one thought that we as Christians have 
cherished more than any other through the cen- 
turies: the goodness of God. It is beautifully 
described to us in a passage from Psalms: 


As a father pities his children, 
so the Lorp pities those who fear him. 


Perhaps you do not get the full significance be- 
cause of the Old English terms used there. Another 
translation reads: 


As a father is kind to his children, 
so the Lorp is kind to those who revere him. 


That means something. 

When I was in seminary, one of the books we 
were asked to read in the course on Christian 
doctrine was What and Where Is God? by Richard 
LaRue Swain (now out of print). It meant a great 
deal to me; I often read passages from it to- 
day. Dr. Swain tells about his father, who, at 
the age of twenty, became a Protestant and finally 
a minister in the United Brethren Church, al- 
though he was brought up in the Catholic faith by 
a devout Catholic mother. Dr. Swain says that his 
father never served any big churches—most of 
his preaching was done in little school buildings 
and old log cabins. But he gives this testimony: 
it was his father’s life and spirit that taught him 
more about the character of God than any other 
thing in life. 


As a father is kind to his children, 
so the Lorp is kind to those who revere him. 


God is like a good, thoughtful, kind father. 


III 


When God came to call in Bethlehem’s manger, 
he was telling us what kind of a world to build. 


When we recognize the character of God and 
then look about us, we know we haven’t been 
building the kind of world he wants. The injustice, 
the cruelty, the oppression, the terrible sins of 
which man is guilty—these are far from the will 
of God. 

Christmas tells us that God is showing us a 
better way. When we look to Jesus we see him 
at work among men, ministering to those who are 
ill, lifting those who are depressed, saving those 
who are in sin. That is God’s way for the world. 

Christmas is God’s answer to the world’s needs, 
it is true, but it also reminds us that we must 
co-operate with God to build his kind of world. 
It would seem to us that we can hear God speak- 
ing, saying, “Join me in building a world where 
little children will not be torn from their homes 


and left without parents and homes. Join me in. 


————— 

eae The Bible, an American Translation, by J. M. P. Smith and 

Chin, J. Goodspeed; reprinted by permission of the University of 
leago Press, 


building a world which loves good and decency 
and beauty more than it loves evil and filth and 
ugliness.” Christmas is a request—almost a de- 
mand—that we quit working against God’s will 
and work with him faithfully and optimistically. 

Back in the early days of radio the Seth Parker 
program was very popular. Seth Parker once told 
the story of Mr. and Mrs. Small. On Christmas 
Day they sat down stiffly for Christmas dinner, 
he at one end of a highly decorated table and she 
at the other. Nothing the butler did for them at 
that dinner pleased them. The food did not even 
taste good to them. They complained. 

Soon Mr. Small, looking up, noticed a dirty little 
face pressed against the outside of the dining-room 
window. The old man jumped up and shouted for 
James, the butler. “Get that urchin off the 
grounds,” he yelled. “Throw.him over the fence. 
I’ve told you to keep the gates locked. I don’t 
want such scum on my property.” 

That episode just about finished their Christmas 
dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Small couldn’t even stand 
each other, so they went to separate rooms. 

Mr. Small got ready to light his expensive cigar 
and discovered he had no matches. Instead of 
ringing for James again, he walked to the kitchen 
to get some. He heard laughter, and when he 
opened the door he got a surprise. Having their 
Christmas dinner at the kitchen table sat the 
butler and his wife, laughing and having a merry 
time. Between them sat the boy who had looked 
in at the dining-room window. 

The group stopped laughing and looked, some- 
what startled, at Mr. Small. He said nothing but 
walked over to get the match he needed. He looked 
at the group again and somehow hated to leave 
the kitchen—it looked so warm and comfortable. 
Then the little fellow spoke up, “Oh, Mister, it’s 
awful good. Ain’t you going to eat, too?” 

For the first time in weeks, Mr. Small smiled. 
He felt hungry, so he joined the others at the 
table. Mrs. Small heard the laughter coming from 
the kitchen and finally decided to investigate. 
When she opened the door and saw the scene, 
she was speechless. Then she remembered her 
younger days when she prepared food and en- 
joyed doing it. Her husband smiled at her and 
said, “Sit down, Honey, and have something to 
eat.” She did, and she enjoyed it. 

When the meal was over, everybody found a 
gift to give to the little fellow. Then Mr. Small 
called the chauffeur to take the boy home, but 
before he left, he said to him, “I wonder if you’d 
come back for New Year’s Eve.” 

Multiply that spirit of good will and sharing 
millions of times, and the day will come when this 
world will become His kind of a world. 

Ours is an age that needs to recall more than 
ever the true meaning of Christmas. It is an age 
that needs people who will allow their lives to be 
shaped after Jesus’ whose Birthday we celebrate 
during this season of the year. 








Love Your Neighbor 


Read this article in conjunction with the lesson 
on “Who Is My Neighbor?” (December 11, In- 
ternational Lesson Series) on page 17. 


Twenty-opp years ago David Dunn, a sales- 
man, was making an overnight journey by train 
from Chicago to New York. He was riding the 
Twentieth Century Limited belonging to the New 
York Central Railroad. Before he was lulled to 
sleep by the motion of the coach, Dunn began to 
wonder just where the eastbound and westbound 
Century passenger trains passed each other in 
the night. 

Thinking it would be profitable for the railroad 
to advertise the place “Where the Centuries Pass,” 
he suggested his idea to the railroad without 
thought of profit. A few months later he was in- 
formed that his idea was to be used on the New 
York Central’s calendar for 1924. The picture of 
two passenger trains passing each other in the 
night became quite famous. Every time Dunn 
noticed the calendar in a public place, it gave him 
a glow of pleasure to realize that he had inspired 
its creation. 

That unselfish act brought so much pleasure 
and happiness to David Dunn that he began to 
experiment with the practice of self-giving with- 
out seeking reward. He wrote a book explaining 
his hobby; he entitled it Try Giving Yourself 
Away.! His book has brought happiness to in- 
numerable people who have followed its sug- 
gestions. 

This unselfish giving of one’s life for others is 
the idea Jesus had in mind when he answered the 
lawyer’s question, “Teacher, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?” (Luke 10:25). Jesus replied 
with the story of the good Samaritan—a story 
about a man who extravagantly shared his com- 
passion with a bleeding and wounded pedestrian 
whom he found on the road to Jericho. This man 
had been robbed and beaten. Two men had already 
passed him by without offering to help, when along 
came the good Samaritan, who bound the man’s 
wounds and transported him to an inn where he 
could be cared for. 

The question which the lawyer asked of Jesus 
has been asked by multitudes of people. They are 
not happy, they say, but they want to be happy. 
Their lives have no purpose greater than self- 
concern. They are desperately seeking a meaning 
in life. In the parable of the good Samaritan Jesus 





1Try Giving Yourself Away, by David Dunn; De Vorss and 
Company. 
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implies that here is the end of man’s search for 
happiness and fulfillment. Jesus advises trying 
the way of doing good for others through self- 
giving. Take notice of his evaluation of love for 
God and man: “. .. do this, and you will live,” he 
said (Luke 10:28). 

Learn to love your neighbor. Try giving your- 
self away for the welfare and needs of others in 
order to find life. The same theme is stated in 
all three of the Synoptic Gospels. As Mark quotes 
Jesus, “For whoever would save his life will lose 
it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s will save it” (Mark 8:35). Self-preserva- 
tion means the death of personality. Paradoxically, 
it is the sacrifice of self for human need that cre- 
ates a condition of life which is eternal. 

The giving of self for others is a principle basic 
to continuous life. We started life as a one-cell 
animal which divided itself and made two cells. 
Watch cell division under a microscope. You will 
see one cell split into two cells—the two become 
four—and on and on. That is the process taking 
place in the creation of life. Our existence would 
not be possible were it not for one cell giving of 
itself to form another cell. 

The tragedy is that our world has not traveled 
the road of the good Samaritan. That is the reason 
so many people are unhappy and bored. When 
we can’t get along with others, we can’t live with 
ourselves. For self-protection we have erected 
barriers of class, creed, and color. The treasures of 
earth lure us to a false salvation. The inevitable 
result is war, poverty, ignorance, and disease—a 
world unfit for the spiritual development of hu- 
man life. 

A woman who moved to another community 
said she wanted to find two places, the beauty 
parlor and the church. There are many who never 
get beyond the beauty parlor or the barber shop. 
Interested mainly in preserving their looks and 
hoarding their money, they become more and 
more neurotic. 

On the basis of New Testament evidence it 
seems that man’s duty is to be his “brother’s 
keeper.” One branch of Christianity has insisted 
that the Apostle Peter inherited the “keys of the 
kingdom.” However, Peter inherited far more re- 
sponsibility than just being the janitor of an 
ecclesiastical institution. 

John’s Gospel gives a revealing account of Jesus’ 
last moments with his disciples. “Simon, . . . do 
you love me?” asked Jesus of Peter. Peter an- 
swered, “Yes, Lord; you know that I love you.” 











By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


“Feed my lambs,” said Jesus. (John 21:15.) That 
was Peter’s real inheritance and the inheritance 
of all Christian people. 

In Matthew’s Gospel we find Jesus saying 
that judgment day is for those who have been 
wrapped up in themselves with no concern for 
the needy: “Then he will say to those at his left 
hand, ‘Depart from me, you cursed, into the 
eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels; 
for I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me no drink, I was a 
stranger and you did not welcome me, naked and 
you did not clothe me, sick and in prison and you 
did not visit me.’” (Matthew 25: 41-43.) 

If love for others is what we need, where do we 
start? How can we like someone whom we dislike? 
Loving our neighbors with Christian affection is 
easy to talk about but difficult to practice. As 
David Fink puts it, “People constitute personal- 
ity’s greatest conflict.” The problem is, How does 
one reduce the conflict through love? 

A man can start on the path to developing 
charity in his heart by acting interested in human 
welfare. The psychologists tell us that it is easier 
to change our thoughts than our emotions. There 
may be someone we dislike, and, although our 
mind tells us that we should behave differently, 
there seems to be very little we can do to change 
the:way we feel. The answer to this dilemma is 
to decide to become benevolent to those we detest, 
to pray for our enemies and our emotional atti- 
tudes will follow the direction of our actions. 

Actually the words of Jesus regarding love are 
a command to put love into practice: “Do this, 
and you will live.” In other words, let us stop talk- 
ing about the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man and start living it. 

A second help is to learn to view your neighbor 
in terms of his possibilities. We should be very 
careful how we act toward others and how we 
think about them. Some day you may find the 
person you despise standing right beside you in 
heaven. Creed, class, and color are artificial bar- 
riers. With God every man is of immense worth. 
Every man has his talent, and it is possible that 
he can do something you can’t do. We need to 
take seriously the business of evaluating others. 
Look at a man through the eyes of God. What you 
see will give you a better understanding of him. 

The most important aspect of cultivating love 
for others is getting the love of God in our own 


= SNAVELY is minister of First Methodist Church, Crossville, 
ennessee, 
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“Try giving yourself away for the welfare ... of others.” 


spirits. Nels Ferré says, “Other-love is the only 
right basis of friendship in its total range, for 
other-love is of God. Apart from Him it cannot be 
sustained at sufficient length and intensity.” 2? He 
means that friendship is rooted in God. Having 
that friendship, it is only natural to be concerned 
for every man for whom Christ came into the 
world to restore to moral and spiritual wholeness. 
“For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son.” (John 3:16.) If we know that kind of God 
intimately, we will come to possess that kind of 
spirit. 

The story of the four chaplains who were 
drowned when the Dorcester was torpedoed dur- 
ing World War II illustrates that spirit.? George 
Fox, Alexander Goode, Clark Poling, and Father 
Washington—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish— 
were men from varied walks of life who answered 
the call to serve God and man in their own way. 
The four men met aboard the Dorcester, a ship 
transporting troops to Europe. At sea the convoy 
was attacked by submarines; the Dorcester was 
torpedoed and began to sink. The four chaplains 
began to help the men off the stricken vessel. 

Those who were rescued said that at the last the 
four chaplains stood with arms linked and heads 
bowed in prayer. They had given away their life 
jackets to help others survive. Their lips moved in 
prayer as the ship plunged beneath the surface. 

This is what Jesus is trying to say to us, throw 
away your life jackets. Try giving yourself away 
for others, and you will find, not death, but life 
eternal. 


2From Making Religion Real, by Nels Ferré; Harper & Brothers, 


1955. 
8 Sea of Glory, by Francis Beauchesne Thornton; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. 
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But What Can I Do? 


By DONALD KUHN 


This article can be used as additional resource 
material for the Adult Fellowship Series unit on 
“The Alcohol Problem” which begins on page 30. 


Unver a Chicago date line, a sordid yet inter- 
esting article appeared in the Los Angeles Times 
sometime ago. 


Chief of Detectives John T. O’Malley said 
today that a whiskey-drinking, cigarette- 
smoking 11-year-old boy told him he started 
a tenement building fire which killed seven 
persons and injured nine. 

O’Malley said the boy, Marion Gregory, 
told him the fire started last night when he 
flipped a cigarette butt into some rubbish in 
a stair well. 

A father and his small son and daughter, 
a mother and daughter and a brother and 
sister were trapped in fourth-floor apart- 
ments by fast-spreading flames and per- 
ished... 

Police said they found five empty whiskey 
bottles in the boy’s bureau drawer along 
with a railroad flare and comic books entitled, 
“Keeper of the Morgue,” “Werewolf of the 
Alps,” and “Murder from the Tomb”... 

The elder Gregory said... , “Babe smoked 
cigarettes, about a pack a day. I didn’t want 
him to but I bought him cigarettes because 
there wasn’t much I could do about it.” 

Police said Gregory also told them he gave 
the boy an occasional drink of whiskey .. .* 


Obviously, this account is a sensational one. 
Otherwise, it would not have made the front page 
of most big newspapers. Yet, the same problem 
occurs on a similar scale throughout the nation. 
Not long ago, the Chicago Sun-Times read, 
“Chicago’s foremost social problem—drinking 
among juveniles.” 2 The Senate Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency released about the same re- 
port. Their report included this statement—“The 
subcommittee found a very definite relationship 
between juvenile drinking and acts of delinquen- 
cy.” 3 These quotations are only two of many ex- 
pressing the same thought—drinking by teen- 
agers is dangerous. 


1 Los Angeles Times, June 13, 1954, p. 25. 

2 Chicago Sun-Times, June 22, 1953, p. 10. 

8 Interim Report of Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to Study Juvenile Delinquency in the United States. p. 86. 
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Graded Press filmstrip, Trouble for Sale. 


Many adults learn too late that they exerted the wrong 
influence. This man has just learned of an auto accident 
caused by liquor obtained by teen-agers at his bar. 


Drinking by young people is so large a problem 
that older persons in the church find they have 
to face it. Practically every adult is closely related 
to some child or youth. Of course, most readers 
will not be bothered by juvenile delinquency in 
their own families or friendships. At the same 
time, they will probably be hunting for ways to 
help the younger persons they know to meet this 
problem. Each reader will want to be sure the 
boy in his house or the girl next door does not 
make disgracing and painful headlines. 

How can we help our children and youth face 
the alcohol problem? What can we do to prevent 
the youth we know from being part of the alcohol 
problem? 

It seems that the story of Marion Gregory tells 
in a graphic way how Marion’s “adults” failed to 
help him. As a result a building was burned and 
the fire killed seven persons and injured nine. As 
tragic as it appears, the episode tells us how we 
can keep similar incidents from happening in our 
own communities. 

Among other things, it would seem that Marion 
lacked a helpful example. His father, like many 
other parents, did not quite realize what his own 
habits were doing to his child. Nor did he realize 
that such behavior would end in catastrophe. 

Many persons who are responsible for young 
lives do not see their drinking as having any ap- 
preciable effect on youth. A young mother who 
was active in her church recently made an inter- 
esting statement. She said, “When my husband 
and I have cocktails we always see that our four- 
year-old has one too. Of course, we always give 
the child a fruit juice, but at least she doesn’t 
feel left out.” While doing this seemingly harmless 
thing, the mother was unconsciously saying to the. 
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girl, “You are supposed to drink.” At the same 
time, she was also saying, “Alcohol is something 
I don’t want my child to have.” What seemed log- 
ical to the mother was actually inconsistent. The 
inconsistency and the teaching of drinking both 
may lead the child to adult behavior that will hurt 
and embarrass the parents. 

An equally fallacious practice is earnestly be- 
lieved by many parents. Many confess, “If I teach 
my children to drink moderately and at home, they 
will never have drinking problems.” This theory 
fails to take into account several obvious factors. 
Drinking by immature people is problematic. 
Youth need to develop without crutches. For in- 
stance, a shy lad first learns to drink at home. 
Then he learns drinking keeps him from feeling 
shy. Soon he must have a drink before parties 
and before dates. Quite probably, he will never 
overcome shyness except by drinking. Drinking 
seems never to overcome immaturity. This type 
of reasoning has led every state in the United 
States to pass “no drinking for minors” laws. 

Teaching young persons moderation usually 


fails. A vivid picture of how this has failed can. 


be seen by observing France. There they teach 
their children to drink. There also, as has been 
seen recently in the newspapers, they have grave 
alcoholic problems. 

Probably, the Chicago tragedy could have been 
stopped had Marion been taught some basic in- 
formation about alcohol at home. We have just 
seen that in terms of alcohol education, home 
training is more influential than training at school 
or at church. Children should be taught what 
alcohol is and what it does to the human body. 
Also parents can teach how drinking affects be- 
havior and why people drink. Christian parents 
will want to teach the church’s view of drinking. 
Basic Information on Alcohol by Albion Roy King 
and Alcohol and Christian Responsibility by Clif- 
ford Earle will give an adult a good background 
for home training. [See page 32 for information 
on these and other resource materials. ] . 

Children often ask, Why? They inquire about 
the most common occurrences in the home. A 
child has certain rights by the very fact that he 
is a child. He has a right to know why his parents 
do what they do. Likewise, parents have a respon- 
sibility to explain their motivations to their chil- 
dren. In the Christian home, acts are explained 
in terms of Christian motivations. Any act that 
fails to qualify can correctly be questioned. 

It would seem from the Marion Gregory story 
that the meaning of laws are minimized. “Police 
said Gregory [the lad’s father] also told them he 
gave the boy an occasional drink of whiskey.” 
Illinois has a law forbidding the sale of alcoholic 
beverages to minors. The law carries the idea that 
persons under the age of twenty-one should not 
drink. Mr. Gregory was teaching his child a habit 
that the boy could not legally continue. 

Adults need to help children and youth to 


understand the value of laws. When a small boy 
sees an adult he loves shift to second at a stop 
sign instead of stopping, the lad decides that stop 
signs are meaningless. When a little boy sees his 
father exceed the speed limit, he assumes that it 
is correct to break speed limits. Adults who call 
officers of the law “cops” are also teaching dis- 
respect for law. It is not surprising then to see 
the same children violate laws. Drinking by 
minors and the associated crimes should also be 
expected. 

Concerned Christians can help prevent their 
youth from having alcohol problems by seeing 
that laws are enforced. Particularly will they want 
their “no drinking for minors” laws enforced. Ac- 
cording to the Senate subcommittee on juvenile 
delinquence, “There was also found a direct re- 
lationship between the vigor with which liquor 
laws were enforced and the amount of juvenile 
drinking.” 4 

“But what can I do?” The Christian adult asks. 
First, adults can avoid encouraging law violations. 
It is reported that a teenage boy was killed in 
auto accident. Soon after the accident, the father 
of the boy learned the boy had been drinking. 
When the sad yet irate father learned this, he 
wanted to get to the man who gave his son liquor. 
He later found his son had taken the drinks from 
his father’s bar. Adults can see that drinks are not 
available to teenagers. 

Second, the interested Christian will want to 
see that the “no drinking for minors” laws are 
heeded in his community. It does not take many 
citizens to keep this problem in check. Some com- 
munities‘ have required all sellers of alcoholic 
beverages to place their names on their products. 
The same communities have also made the seller 
responsible for violation of laws involving his 
merchandise. Lawyers in the church or com- 
munity can offer invaluable help in checking on 
the present laws, planning new ones, and enforcing 
present rules. 

It was also obvious in the Chicago story that 
Marion Gregory lacked positive recreation. It 
appears from the accounts that no one had 
provided for healthful activities. With no creative 
outlets, the tragedy followed almost naturally. 

Each church and each community needs recrea- 
tional facilities it does not have. Seldom are all 
of the needs met. In providing these activities, 
adults are strategic. They hold the pocketbook. 
And they have the know-how. While youth can 
initiate such projects, their meaningful activities 
can be blocked or enhanced by one adult. 

The unfortunate story of Marion Gregory does 
not need to be repeated. Active Christians can pre- 
vent such things. Adults can prevent young per- 
sons from having alcohol problems. Indeed, it is 
the task of the church to help them have full, 
meaningful lives. 


4 Interim Report of Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to Study Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, p. 86. 
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An Editorial by Charles M. Laymon 


How to teach the 


How will we teach the Christmas lesson? 
Will it be just another class session in a 
yearly series of fifty-two? Someone has said 
that the trouble with life is that it is so daily. 
The same thing could be said of the sessions 
of adult classes; they are so weekly. 

The Christmas lesson should have a vitality 
and glow that sets it apart from the others. 
It celebrates an act of God in human history 
as tremendous and awe-inspiring as creation 
itself. In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth; in the birth of Jesus, 
God brought to pass a new creation. The 
world would never be the same again since 
God entered it himself in Jesus. 

There are many things which tend to make 
the teaching of the Christmas lesson hum- 
drum. Because it is a special day in the 
church calendar, a lot of extras are sometimes 
introduced into the Sunday-school program. 
These shorten the class session so that the 
teacher does not have sufficient time to in- 
terpret the meaning of Christmas adequately. 

Another reason that a teacher may miss 
fire as he presents the story of Jesus’ birth 
is because he assumes that he knows the 
subject so well that he does not need to 
prepare. This is a grave error. Unless a fresh 
outlook and a new insight is brought to a 
well-known subject, the class may take the 
truth for granted. And the Christmas story 
must never be taken for granted. To do so 
is blasphemy. 

The teacher not only needs to get over the 
hurdle of the classes’ so-called familiarity with 
the subject of the Christmas lesson; he needs 
also to surmount the clutter of ideas in the 
minds of the class members on this particular 
occasion. Shopping plans, special menus, 
house decorations, budget problems, party 
clothes—all these are buzzing around in our 
pupils’ heads so that each is a veritable bee- 


lesson 


hive. We need to penetrate this confusion with 
a clear beam of gospel light, and this requires 
special preparation. 

The best way to prepare for teaching the 
Christmas lesson is to saturate ourselves with 
the Bible stories of the birth of the Savior. 
To read them once over lightly will not do; 
we must read them again and again until we 
discover something new. 

As we read the Bible thus it may be that a 
certain phrase in the account will stand out 
as it never had before. Perhaps the impor- 
tance of the angels’ song for our own lives 
will lay hold of us. A vision of transforming 
power of the Christmas story through the 
centuries might grip us. In any case, let’s 
stay with the Bible story until the Holy Spirit 
inspires us. Then we can really teach the les- 
son with power. 

The teaching of the Christmas story should 
be more than a historical review of a past 
event. It must be a call to Christian action. 
Because of what God did for us in the com- 
ing of his Son into the world, we should re- 
spond by showing the same love toward our 
fellows. 

George Stewart wrote a book with the 
intriguing title God in Our Street. In it he 
suggested that even as God entered our world 
in his fullness in the birth of Jesus, so he lives 
in us to the extent that he can in a sin-for- 
given human life. This is what the familiar 
carol, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” is say- 
ing: 


Oh Holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 


A Christmas lesson which leads a class to 
pray this prayer is well taught. 














UNIT V: THE ACTS AND PAULINE EPISTLES 


(concluded ) 





By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


December 4: 
The Letter to the 
Philippians 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE OCCASION for writing this letter is plainly 
pointed out in the letter itself. The Christians at 
Philippi have sent a gift to Paul and the letter is 
his thank-you note. 

The mention of the gift is significant. It was 
apparently a financial gift. It brings to light an- 
other facet of the complicated practice of Paul 
with regard to money and his churches. 

From some churches—perhaps most of them— 
Paul steadfastly refused to accept any money for 
himself. He was especially firm on this point in 
his relations with the Corinthian church, as dem- 
onstrated in 1 Corinthians 9 and 2 Corinthians 11: 
7 and 12:13. He preferred to work with his own 
hands for his living, as a general rule (see 2 Thes- 
salonians 3: 6-12). Acts tells us that he had a trade 
and worked at it to support himself (Acts 18:3). 

But, under some circumstances Paul also ac- 
cepted money from some of his churches. While 
in Corinth, refusing to accept their offerings, he 
nevertheless accepted money from “the brethren 
who came from Macedonia” (2 Corinthians 11: 
9). As he puts it, writing to the Corinthians, “TI 
robbed other churches by accepting support from 
them in order to serve you” (2 Corinthians 11: 
8). 

Philippi was apparently the chief source of this 
help from Macedonia. Writing to the Philippians, 
Paul says, “In the beginning of the gospel, when 
I left Macedonia, no church entered into partner- 
ship with me in giving and receiving except you 
only; ... you sent me help once and again” (Phi- 
lippians 4:15-16). 

It is not clear why Paul had this policy of re- 
fusing money from some churches and accepting 
it from others. It certainly got him into a lot of 
trouble with the Corinthians, according to 1 Co- 
rinthians 9 and 2 Corinthians 10 through 13. In 
stark contrast to his troubles with the Corinthians 
from this policy, we can see in the events behind 
the Philippian letter just the opposite kind of a 
Situation. Having helped Paul “in the beginning 
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of the gospel,” they come immediately to his 
rescue now, upon hearing of his imprisonment. 
The Philippians seem to have been the financial 
pillars of the Pauline campaign. 

Since Paul does not give the details regarding 
the imprisonment mentioned in this letter, we are 
quite uncertain as to the place and length of this 
confinement. 

The contents of the letter—The letter has two 
main parts, one of which seems to be a kind of 
intrusion into the other. It will make it easier 
to study this letter if these two parts are marked 
off and studied separately. 

The main part of the letter is personal and af- 
fectionate. It is a personal expression of gratitude 
and a joyous witness of the spread of the gospel 
among those surrounding him in his imprison- 
ment. In the course of this expression and witness 
many personal friends are mentioned, as well as 
some of Paul’s plans for the future. 

A smaller section, however, departs from this 
theme and is written with quite a striking change 
of tone. It begins at 3:2 and continues to the end 
of chapter 3. The best way to sense the intrusive 
nature of this part is to read what comes before 
and after together, skipping from 3:1 to 4:1. 

This section is strong language directed against 
some of his enemies. It is quite similar to the tone 
of 2 Corinthians 10 through 13 and Galatians. It 
is characteristic of Paul, true to his style and 
thought, and contains some important autobio- 
graphical references. But it does seem to be some- 
what awkward, the way it comes suddenly into 
the personal thank-you note that comprises most 
of the letter. 

This abruptness has led some to think that chap- 
ter 3 is really part of another letter of Paul’s. 
Others have divided the letter into two letters 
of about equal length, chapters 1 and 2 and chap- 
ters 3 and 4. No one of these schemes has com- 
mended itself to a majority of scholars, however, 
and they do not have the general agreement that 
now prevails with regard to the division of 2 
Corinthians into two letters. 

















December II: 


Colossians and-° 
Philemon 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ALTHOUGH Philemon is relatively simple (and 
the study of it is a real delight), the same can- 
not be said of Colossians. It bristles with difficult 
problems and forms a real contrast to the study 
last week of Philippians. Not primarily concerned 
with personal matters, Colossians is highly specu- 
lative, mystical, and theological. 

The occasion can only be guessed at from the 
letter itself. The Colossian church was not one per- 
sonally established by Paul, although he knew 
personally many of its members. It was probably 
established as a by-product of Paul’s ministry in 
Ephesus, however, and he must have felt a re- 
sponsibility for its welfare. 

Within this church there had arisen a kind of 
teaching which Paul did not like and which he felt 
to be very dangerous. He therefore wrote this 
letter, explaining the errors of this other teach- 
ing. That was apparently the main purpose of the 
letter and the occasion that called it forth. 

What was this dangerous teaching that bothered 
Paul so much? We do not know for sure but have 
to depend on what Paul says in opposition to it. 
This opposition is centered in 2:8-23. A careful 
study of this section is necessary in order to un- 
derstand the specific occasion out of which this 
letter arose. 

In this section considerable attention is paid to 
the role that certain supernatural beings play in 
the teaching which Paul is opposing. They are 
called “the elemental spirits of the universe” 
(2:8, 20), “principalities and powers” (2:15), 
and “angels” (2:18). Paul recognizes these be- 
ings as real and powerful, but he goes on to 
assert that a Christian can have no part in wor- 
shiping them and is freed from their power. In 
Christ, God “disarmed” them, making “a public 
example of them, triumphing over them” (2:15). 

These supernatural beings are closely connected 
with the spirits of astrology. For a better under- 
standing of this aspect of the Colossian letter, it 
is necessary to review: briefly the development 
of this belief in angels and spirits, specially within 
Judaism, and then relate it more directly to Paul’s 
concept. 

In the Old Testament angels are usually God’s 
messengers. They are instruments to carry out 
God’s will. They are not thought of as good or 
evil, but sometimes they are sent on a good mis- 
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sion and sometimes on an evil one, but in either 
case they are simply doing God’s will. 

In the Old Testament they are sometimes called 
messengers, sometimes angels, sometimes sons of 
God, sometimes even gods. In a few places they 
are called the hosts of heaven, or even stars. 

Their work in nature was thought of as limited 
to extraordinary cases. Some of them were as- 
signed by God to govern other nations, whereas 
he himself governed Israel. This gave rise to the 
idea of a guardian angel over a nation, or a city, 
or, later, even over an individual. 

There is no real division of these supernatural 
beings into an ordered system in the Old Testa- 
ment, although in some of the latest books, such 
as Daniel, the beginnings of this process can be 
seen. 

In later Jewish thought, however, all these ideas 
had developed considerably. An important ethical 
element came in, making a clear distinction be- 
tween beings which are good and those which 
are evil. The good ones were still messengers and 
agents of God, but the evil ones were opposed to 
him and worked to thwart his will rather than 
carry it out. In the New Testament age, the evil 
spirits were believed to be temporarily in con- 
trol of the material world, so that all things were 
in their power. 

Consequently, their work in nature, in this 
later period of Jewish thought (after the Old Tes- 
tament period) was much more extensive. It was 
not thought of as limited to extraordinary events, 
but to all the ordinary ones as well. There came 
to be an angel for the wind, another for fire, 
another for rain, the sea, the crops, and so on. 
The situation closely paralleled the pagan thought 
of different gods for each of the aspects of nature, 
or the Roman Catholic concept of saints for each 
of these functions. 

Furthermore, with this development, as might 
be expected, these supernatural beings were 
graded into a definite system, ranging from a 
Prince at the top to common ordinary demons at 
the bottom (in the case of evil spirits). 

Coming out of the Judaism of the New Testa- 
ment period, Paul naturally reflects this later 
Jewish attitude also. 

Thus, Paul recognizes “celestial bodies” as 
different from “terrestrial bodies” (1 Corinthians 
15:40). “The elemental spirits of the universe” 
(Colossians 2:8, 20; Galatians 4:3, 9) are per- 
sonal powers controlling this world. There are 
“angels . . . principalities . . . powers” which can 
threaten to separate us from the love of God 
(Romans 8: 38-39). An “angel from heaven” might 
preach a gospel contrary to Paul’s (Galatians 1: 
8). These wicked angels are the ones that Chris- 
tians will judge (1 Corinthians 6:3). 

To the Colossians, Paul is writing that as Chris- 
tians we are free from all this fear and worry. 
Let us cut loose from all this and put our hope 
in Christ alone. He is sufficient. 
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December 18: 
The Letter to the 
Ephesians 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


LIKE COLOSSIANS, this letter is also largely 
concerned with weighty theological matters. As 
a matter of fact, this letter is not only similar to 
Colossians in general, it is probably closely re- 
lated to it. The same ideas are discussed, in the 
same order, and very often in the same language. 

There are two ways to account for this. The 
two letters may have been written at the same 
time. Paul may have written the shorter one first 
(Colossians), and then repeated the same ideas, 
with some development, in another letter intended 
for wider reading and circulation. This is cer- 
tainly not impossible. 

For certain reasons, however, another way of 
accounting for the literary connection is more 
likely. Possibly a disciple of Paul wrote Ephesians 
in Paul’s name, modeling it on the Colossian 
letter. For the reasons why this solution is more 
likely than the first one, see the students’ mate- 
rial and the introduction to this letter in The 
Interpreter’s Bible, volume 11. 

To realize the force of this problem, it is neces- 
sary to put a copy of Colossians alongside a copy 
of Ephesians and compare them. For a briefer 
check, begin at Ephesians 5:21 and Colossians 
3:18, noting how the basic ideas are expanded in 
Ephesians. 

If this theory is right, that Ephesians is by a 
disciple of Paul, let us not fall into the trap of 
thinking that it is therefore inferior in any way, 
or less inspired. Whoever wrote it, whether 
Paul or a disciple of his, was a surpassingly great 
religious genius, for this great letter is one of the 
‘Most important religious works ever written. 

Notice that there is a conspicuous lack of ref- 
erence to controversy within the church. In most 
of Paul’s letters he is struggling with opposing 
ideas or opposing men, but not in this letter. It 
moves on a higher plane than human strife, ex- 
pounding some of the most profound concepts of 
the Christian faith. 

The form of the letter is clear. It falls into two 
main parts, dividing the chapters evenly. The 
first three chapters are the doctrinal ones. The 
last three are more concerned with practical mat- 
ters and instruction about moral and ethical 
standards of conduct. 

In the doctrinal section many important topics 


are brought in. Election and predestination are 
assumed, leading us to respond in gratitude by 
living a holy and blameless life (Ephesians 1:4). 
“According to the purpose of his will” we are 
destined “in love to be his sons through Jesus 
Christ” (1:5). In Christ is our redemption and 
our forgiveness, by the grace of God (1:7-8). 
All this is in accord with a great master plan 
that God has made, “for the fullness of time, to 
unite all things in him” (1:10). These are grand, 
large-scale ideas, and this is the level on which 
the first section as a whole moves. 

The concept of salvation as in the past is not 
found in Paul’s other letters. In Ephesians we 
read “you have been saved” (2:5, 8), but Paul 
usually wrote that we shall be saved (Romans 
5:10; 10:9), or that “salvation is nearer to us now 
than when we first believed” (Romans 13:11). 
That is, for Paul salvation was thought of as be- 
ing primarily in the coming future, whereas for 
the author of Ephesians it was something which 
was in the past. This is one of the reasons why 
it is thought that perhaps Ephesians was written 
by a disciple of Paul. 

Another main theme of the letter is unity. This 
is expressed in a rich variety of ways. The be- 
liever is to be united with Christ. The phrase “in 
Christ” is very common in this letter and indi- 
cates a very close and personal relationship be- 
tween every Christian and his Master. This is a 
mystical closeness as well as a spiritual unity, 
well illustrated by Paul’s statement that “it is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me” 
(Galatians 2:20). 

The letter also stresses the unity of the believer 
and God. Indeed, there is a special use of the 
phrase “the fullness of God” (3:19) in this con- 
nection. The letter stresses the hope that its read- 
ers will be filled with all the fullness of God. 
We are “a dwelling place of God in the Spirit” 
(2:22). 

This letter also stresses the unity of the Church 
—the household of God, the Body of Christ. With 
different gifts, all the members are nevertheless 
one in Christ. The Church is like a real bodily 
organism, with Christ as the head and the mem- 
bers as the body, “joined and knit together by 
every joint” (4:15-16). 

Moreover, in the Church, Jew is united with 
Gentile. The “dividing wall of hostility” has been 
broken down (2:14). Both have been reconciled 
to God in one body through the cross, “thereby 
bringing the hostility to an end” (2:16). He “has 
made us both one” (2:14). 

This concept of unity is applied to faith as well. 
The whole emphasis on unity is profoundly and 
beautifully summarized in 4:4-6: “There is one 
body and one Spirit, just as you were called to 
the one hope that belongs to your call, one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
us all, who is above all and through all and in 
all.” 
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December 25: 
Christ in Paul’s 
Letters 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue CHRISTMAS message is always that 
Christ has come into the world. Usually this 
proclamation centers around the infancy stories 
of Luke and Matthew, but this time it will center 
around the message of Paul. For Paul, too, the 
good news of God was that Christ had come. In 
coming he had conquered sin and death, making 
possible our redemption from the wicked powers 
—the principalities and spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness in the heavenly places (Ephesians 6:12). 
There are two main aspects to the concept of 
Christ in the experience of Paul. Each of these 
is very important, and each needs its own em- 
phasis. One links Christ with God, and the other 
links him with man. In this way he becomes the 
true mediator between God and man, and thereby 
bringing our reconciliation with God. 
Emphasizing the relation between Christ and 
God, Paul seems to reflect two points of view. 
The simplest statement of what is perhaps the 
earliest of these can be seen in Romans 1:3-4. 
There Christ is described as one who was de- 
scended from David, and designated Son of God 
by his resurrection from the dead. That is, Christ 
was first a man and then was adopted by God. 
His true divinity dates from the Resurrection, 
according to this concept. Or, as this underlying 
attitude is expressed in Acts, in a speech of Peter, 
“God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Spirit and with power; ... [and] raised him on 
the third day and made him manifest” (10:38, 
40). Or, earlier in Acts, “God . . . glorified his 
servant Jesus ... [and] raised [him] from the 
dead” (3:13, 15). There are many traces of this 
early “adoptionist” view of Christ in the New 
Testament, including the letters of Paul. 
Alongside of this, in Paul’s letters, is another, 
more developed view. According to it Christ was 
a divine being from the beginning, who became 
human for a while and then resumed his divinity. 
This view is best stated in Philippians 2: 5-11. 
Although “in the form of God,” he sacrificed 
this high position and became like men, in order 
to save man. Being perfect in obedience, even 
suffering death on a cross, God “highly exalted 
him and bestowed on him the name which is 
above every name.” 
We are most familiar with this point of view 
from the way it is put in the Fourth Gospel. Christ 
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is the Word of God, existing before the creation 
of the world, and being God’s special agent in 
the whole creation process. Thus we read in 
the Gospel of John that “all things were made 
through him, and without him was not anything 
made that was made” (1:3). In Paul’s letters 
this same thought appears also, as, for example, 
in Colossians 1:15-16: “He [Christ] is the image 
of the invisible God, the first-born of all creation; 
for in him all things were created, in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones 
or dominions or principalities or authorities—all 
things were created through him and for him.” 

Thus, these two different ideas of Christ are 
both found in Paul’s letters. The second one is 
perhaps the predominate one. It is likely that 
Paul lived in a time when both views were cur- 
rent; his views therefore represent a kind of 
transitional stage in the thinking of the church. 
For further study along these lines, see the com- 
mentary on Romans in the Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 9, especially on Romans 1:3-4. 

Paul believed Christ was not only related to 
God in a special way, but also to man. Perhaps 
the greatest need at the present time, in studying 
Paul’s witness to Christ, is to realize how fully 
human Christ was in his earthly life. Orthodox 
Christianity, in its great historic creeds, has al- 
ways maintained Paul’s point of view, namely, 
the full humanity of Jesus in his earthly life. 

According to Paul, this humanity was real, not 
a sham humanity. Jesus’ victory over tempta- 
tion and the evil powers of this world was a 
real struggle and a real victory, not a sham 
battle that was already predetermined from the 
outset. This is what makes him the captain of 
our salvation and “the source of eternal salva- 
tion to all who obey him” (Hebrews 5:9). 

The Christmas story, according to Paul, is 
that God and man have been brought together in 
Christ. It is not simply a story of the birth of 
Jesus, for indeed Paul does not pay attention at 
all to the birth of Jesus. It is for Paul rather a 
story of the coming of God into human life. It 
is the story of God’s Son, Jesus Christ, in his 
whole life, death, and Resurrection, and of the 
good news that this life, death, and Resurrection 
brings to mankind. 

In another way, it is the story of God’s gift to 
mankind—the story of God’s free grace. It is the 
story of the love of God for man, and for sinful 
man at that. It is well put in the fifth chapter of 
Romans: : 

“God shows his love for us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. . . . While 
we were enemies we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son . . . [and] saved by his life 
[that is, by his living after his death]” (Romans 
5:8, 10). 

Or again, from 2 Corinthians 5:18: “All this is 
from God, who through Christ reconciled us to 
himself.” 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 9: 23-36. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We begin today a two-lesson unit in the six- 
months’ series of lessons on Luke’s story of our 
Lord. Recall the other units: “The Significance 
of Jesus’ Birth,” “Opportunities for Christians,” 
“Bringing New Life to Men,” and now “Demands 
of Discipleship.” 

It is demanded of us that we take advantage 
of our opportunity to be used of Christ in bring- 
ing new life to men. Be mindful of your own 
privilege of leading the class in their thinking 
about the meaning of discipleship. If your church 
is observing Commitment Day (see page 43), you 
may want to relate the lesson to it. 

You will note that the writers of the material 
in Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student empha- 
size the application of this lesson. Additional 
help will be found in Daily Bible Lessons and 
also in the daily Bible readings. There’s a long 
section in The Methodist Hymnal on “The Chris- 
tian Life” and a short section (256-268) on “Dis- 
cipleship.” You may find some of these poems 
especially helpful. 

In your study, search your own life for the 
meaning of discipleship. Think about the mem- 
bers of the class. Which of them are disciples? 
What can you do to challenge the discipleship 
of the others? 

The purpose of this unit is to examine two of 
the demands of Christian discipleship: first (and 
this is the particular task for today), the cross in 
daily life; and second (this will be the study for 
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next Sunday), enlarging the scope of neighborly 
service. This is a lesson that merits thorough 
preparation and offers a great challenge to the 
teacher. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 

II. Jesus calls volunteers 

III. A disciple is a learner 

IV. What being a disciple involves 

V. The daily cross 

VI. Life’s deepest paradox 
VII. This paradox applies to groups 
VIII. Rewards of discipleship 


To BEGIN 


If you think it worth while, begin by reviewing 
the titles of the units, as suggested in the section _ 
on “Preparing to Teach.” Then you might con- 
front the students with the purpose of the unit 
and of this particular lesson. The main question, 
Is cross bearing inescapable for adult Christians? 
is discussed by Slutz in Adult Student. To be 
Christian is to bear a cross; to refuse to bear a 
cross is to be unchristian. 

What did Jesus mean when he said, “No one 
comes to the Father, but by me”? (John 14:6.) 
Read the whole of the verse; there is no way to 
the Father except the way Jesus trod, namely, 
the way of the cross. For my own part, I think 
that there is a cross at the very heart of God. 

One of the suggested questions is that you ask 
the class just what they understand by daily 
cross bearing. You may want to begin with that 
question. Otherwise, you may want to proceed 
with the suggested outline. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


The printed Scripture lesson is brief but pow- 
erful. It is the story of Jesus’ insistence that if 
anyone follows him, he must deny himself and 
take up his cross daily. There are two further 
emphase$ discussed later in the outline: first, the 
paradox of “losing by saving,” and second, the 
threat that to refuse to stand up for Jesus now 
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is to lose his favor when we are judged of the 
Father. 

Both the lesson writers discuss the printed 
Scripture. There is a good deal, however, in the 
daily Bible readings which would be of interest 
here. The disciples were like people of today: so 
unwilling to suffer and make sacrifices that they 
couldn’t understand that the Son of man must 
suffer. Consequently, they were unable to ap- 
preciate the cost of discipleship. But note that 
after the Transfiguration Jesus went back into 
the valley of service. The reading for Friday 
emphasizes humility as over against selfish ambi- 
tion. And the reading for Saturday decries the 
dogmatism and bigotry that often characterizes 
even professed followers of Jesus. Such readings 
(as the one for Saturday) represent one of the 
most pertinent warnings of Jesus. 


II. Jesus calls volunteers 


What is meant by a volunteer? Ask a member 
of the class to contrast it with the draft. Jesus 
invited people to follow him but never de- 
manded that they do so. He did demand, how- 
ever, that if they were to follow him they must 
follow all the way. 

The reading for Sunday is the demand for all- 
out devotion. A person cannot follow when things 
go well and drop out when the going is hard. 
Recall the story of John Mark’s turning back 
from the journey with Paul and Barnabas. (Acts 
13:13.) It took Paul a long time to come to be- 
lieve in John Mark again. 


III. A disciple is a learner 


What is a disciple? This term is not used now 
as it formerly was. A disciple is a learner, that 
is, one who accepts the doctrines of his teacher 
and assists in spreading them. There may be 
schoolteachers in the class for whom this term 
will have a good deal of meaning. 

In one of the most famous of Plato’s allegories, 
the “Allegory of the Cave” (which was referred 
to last Sunday), Socrates says that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the person who has learned the 
truth to go back into the cave, at the risk of 
danger, even of death, and set others free of 
ignorance and superstition. 


IV. What being a disciple involves 


Now apply this definition of disciple to follow- 
ing Christ. It means to learn of Christ, to follow 
him, and to assist in spreading the doctrine. There 
are at least three things involved in being a dis- 
ciple. First, there is the matter of self-denial. 
This, in a sense, is negative. Next is the element of 
self-sacrifice, which is more positive. As Slutz 
points out (Adult Student), the cross is some- 
thing that includes difficulty and sacrifice and 
courage and loyalty. This element of self-sacrifice 
is explained by Redus in Wesley Quarterly. To 
be a disciple means the voluntary sacrifice of 
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“selfish desire and irresponsible self-seeking.’ 

A third thing involved in being a disciple of 
Christ is faith—faith in Christ and his cause, 
faith that our self-denial and self-sacrifice are not 
meaningless, that even though we may not ex- 
perience victory, the cause of Christ and good- 
ness will ultimately be victorious. 


V. The daily cross 


Just what is involved in cross bearing? The 
lesson writers speak of it as the inescapable re- 
sponsibility of discipleship. It involves the things 
spoken of above: self-denial, self-sacrifice, faith. 

Cross bearing is not a popular pastime. Far 
from it. One of the most popular interests in re- 
ligion today is represented by Norman Vincent 
Peal’s The Power of Positive Thinking. There is 
power in positive thinking. However, there is a 
conspicuous lack of emphasis on cross bearing in 
this particular book. 

What put Jesus on the cross? Note the list that 
Redus gives. Ask the class whether our society is 
free of these evils. Our daily cross bearing in- 
volves a conscientious struggle against these evils, 
even to the point of risking sacrifice of ease, sur- 
render of privilege, and even loss of life. 

The early Christians were driven underground. 
Why were they? Have any of the members of the 
class ever suffered loss because they were Chris- 
tian? Are there places today where Christian peo- 
ple are suffering for their faith? (For example, 
countries behind the Iron Curtain and people in 
our own country who stand up for the rights of 
minorities and for changes of custom.) What will 
be our attitude if we are ever called upon to give 
up our faith or die for it? 

One of the questions for discussion concerns the 
difference between crosses and losses. Help the 
students understand that there is a vast difference. 


Losses are seldom if ever voluntary; crosses al- 


ways are. 


VI. Life’s deepest paradox 


What is meant by paradox? Note Redus’ dis- 
cussion of it as “two statements pointing from op- 
posite directions to a deeper truth.” The state- 
ment in Luke 9: 24 represents the deepest paradox 
of life. The idea of losing by saving and of saving 
by losing seems very contradictory (especially in 
the light of our emphasis on the profit motive). 

Both the writers in the students’ material dis- 
cuss this profound and universal truth. It was true 
for Jesus; it has been true for others since Jesus; 
it is true now. Both lesson writers given numerous 
instances. There may be persons of your own 
acquaintance, or even in the class, who illustrate 
this paradox of saving by losing. 

The way to real life is to invest it in something 
that is bigger and more permanent than we are. 
We may choke ourselves psychologically and spit- 
itually, if not physically, by too much concern 
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with our own interests. Selfishness is self-defeat- 
ing. There is no victory without sacrifice. 


VII. The paradox applies to groups 


Redus discusses individuals who illustrate the 
paradox of saving by losing; he applies it to groups 
and institutions also. Note that the church may 
lose itself by too much emphasis on its local prob- 
lems, whereas it may save itself by spreading its 
interests far and wide, even around the world. The 
church which falls down on mission giving be- 
cause it is in a building campaign may have 
trouble collecting the pledges for the building 
fund. 

What of the paradox as applied to nations? 
Difficulties follow either extreme of isolationist or 
imperialist. World friendship and world-minded- 
ness are not only not crimes but are necessary for 
existence. Nations insist upon their independ- 
ence; they are being forced to recognize their in- 
terdependence. 


VIII. Rewards of discipleship 


This point is not discussed by the lesson writers. 
But it is the nature of persons, this writer in- 
cluded, to raise the question, After all, what do 
we get out of it? Jesus was not averse to re- 
wards. The fact is, he spoke of them many times. 
Yet he did not promise financial dividends. 

What, then, are the rewards of discipleship? 
We have the privilege of fellowship with other 
disciples. Over and above that is the fellowship 
we may enjoy with Jesus Christ. It’s difficult for 
the private to have fellowship with his captain, 
to say nothing of a friendly visit with the major, 
the colonel, or the general. But in Christian dis- 
cipleship it’s our privilege, and we have an in- 
vitation, to enjoy fellowship with our Lord and 
Master. 

Another reward, but which does not come to all 
equally, is the element of faith in the eventual 
triumph of the cause. The faith of all of us wavers 
at times; but remember the faith in the last words 
of Jesus on the cross, “Father, into thy hands I 
commit my spirit.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Just what does the class understand by cross 
bearing? What do they understand by daily cross 
bearing? 

2. Can a Christian escape cross bearing? 

3. Why did the disciples find it so hard to under- 
stand that Jesus must suffer? | 

4. What implications regarding God and suffer- 
eg found in Jesus’ rebuke to Peter? (Mark 

:33.) 

5. Is the self-inflicted suffering that comes from 
a careless mistake a cross? In what way does the 
cross become involved? 

6. What part did prayer play in the Transfigu- 
ration and in Jesus’ decision to “go to Jerusalem”? 


r——The Group 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of this new unit. Point out 
that a part of our discipleship is the spreading of 
the good news. It’s not easy. We spread the good 
news sometimes in the face of heavy obstacles. 

Jesus did not live an easy, carefree life; he 
bore a cross daily; finally, Jesus died on the 
cross. Paul bore his cross daily. Likewise, heroes 
of the faith in all ages have lifted crosses daily. 
If we are to be Christian, there is no escaping the 
fact of cross bearing. 

A great deal of discipleship and cross bearing 
has to do with neighbors. The lesson for next Sun- 
day is entitled, “Who Is My Neighbor?” 


in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


“Our cross is not the annoyances of life or 
even its bitter sorrows, though they may be re- 
lated to it,” writes Redus in Wesley Quarterly. 
“In every one of us are selfish desire and irre- 
sponsible self-seeking. Our cross means the cruci- 
fixion of this egoism that we may rise to genuine 
devotion to the divine purpose.” 

Do you agree? What is meant really by cross 
bearing? Referring to her husband, a woman once 
said to me, “Living with that man is such a cross 
to bear.” Was she right? Is that cross bearing? 

This concept needs to be clarified. Let’s begin 
with a panel discussion of the question, What 
is cross bearing today? Ask three or four mem- 
bers of the group to meet with you during the 
week and agree on some questions you will dis- 
cuss on Sunday. Ask them to formulate their 
opinions about these questions and discuss them 
briefly. Do not let this get too involved or the 
Sunday-morning discussion will lose its spon- 
taneity. 

Here are some suggestions of issues to be dis- 
cussed: 

1. How do our selfish interests get in God’s 
way? It might be interesting to ask the members 
of the class to assess the expenditures they make 
each month merely to satisfy their own desires. 

2. Redus quotes Henry Sloan Coffin as having 
stated that the evils which crucified Jesus were: 
religious intolerance, political expediency, pleas- 
ure-loving irresponsibility, unfaithfulness, the 
mob spirit, militarism, public apathy. 

All of us know that we have these feelings with- 
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in us. How can we control them so that we may 
live the Christian life? 

3. What costly and difficult tasks should Chris- 
tians run the risk of supporting? See both Redus 
in Wesley Quarterly and Slutz in Adult Student 
for a discussion of this question. 

After members of the panel have clarified their 
opinions about these questions or others that you 
may choose, invite all the members of the group 
to ask specific questions of the panel members. 

Appoint three persons to act as summarizers. 
Ask each of them to record the main ideas pre- 
sented that pertain to one of the questions. At 
the conclusion of the discussion call upon these 
summarizers to report the significant ideas they 
have recorded. 


=F rom Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


~ It is easy to magnify trifles and make crosses 
out of them. 

Two women were overheard discussing the sac- 
rifices they proposed to make during Lent. One, 
considerably overweight, said, “I have decided 
that I am not going to eat any chocolates or ice 
cream during Lent this year, and maybe it will 
help me reduce a little, too. It’s nice when you can 
combine your religion and your reducing, though 
it is pretty tough in my case.” 

Chocolate and ice cream crosses! 


’ A very able attorney, recently converted to 
faith in Christ, had been transformed into an 
enthusiastic and radiant champion of missions in 
modern Protestantism. 

“To me a church service ought to be a challenge, 
make me uneasy lest I am not doing enough, and 
it ought to open up for me new responsibilities. 
I do not feel as though I had really been to church 
unless my pastor makes me sensitive to some new 
need, aware of some new problem, alert to help 
at some new spot. The church service, it seems to 
me, ought to be a time for briefing Christians so 
they will go out into the world for the rest of the 
week with some spirit of fight in them, there to 
contend for the things for which Jesus died.” 

That is in contrast to the popular philosophy 
which shouts, “Relax! Relax! for the kingdom of 
heaven will come anyhow!” 


’ The two sisters had been almost inseparable, 
and the loss of one of them had been a terrible 
blow to the other. “We always talked about the 
things we were going to do together. We built 
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some beautiful air castles of what we intended to 
do for our Lord. Now that she is gone, I will have 
to build those castles into reality.” She took up 
her cross and that of her sister also. 


’ A businessman with large interests in the steel 
industry died, leaving a sizeable fortune to his 
widow. As soon as she had the legal aspects of her 
estate straightened out, she asked for a conference 
with her pastor. 

“T have been left with a very great stewardship. 
I have this large income, few wants, and little ex- 
perience. It may sound strange to you, but my 
money is my cross. I cannot abandon it, and I must 
bear it with the same sense of duty my husband 
had. But I will have to rely very largely on your 
judgment. I want to ask you to sit down with me 
at certain regular intervals and help me distribute 
the dividends for the sake of my Lord.” 


p——Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for December 4. 


A RELIGION which appeals to the heroic in men 
never appeals in vain. But such a religion ought 
also to create in men a sustaining faith that sac- 
rifice is not in vain. 
—Ernest Fremont Tittle, Jesus After Nineteen 
Centuries. Abingdon Press. 





AN oLp Welshwoman said Christ was Welsh, and 

an Englishman said, “No, he was a Jew.” She de- 

clared that she knew he was Welsh, because he 

spoke so that she could understand him. 
—Dwight L. Moody 





THE REAL menace to the church is the smug, self- 
satisfied person who is quite content with things 
as they are, and who wants no change of any 
kind which will compel him to readjust himself 
to meet the modern trend. 

—Charles Stelzle 





I Finp that doing the will of God leaves me no 
time for disputing about his plans. 
—George MacDonald 





THERE are no crown-wearers in heaven who were 
not cross-bearers here below. 
—Charles Haddon Spurgeon, Gleanings Among 
the Sheaves. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 10: 25-37. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Does your church provide you with both 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student? I hope so, 
and I trust that you study the materials in 
both periodicals. You will find the article by 
Frank R. Snavely on page 4 of this magazine help- 
ful in preparing this lesson. In addition, I hope 
you have Daily Bible Lessons, and that you make 
a thorough study of the daily Bible readings. 

We are approaching the third Sunday in Ad- 
vent; also it is Universal Bible Sunday. (You may 
want to call this to the attention of the class.) It’s 
interesting to note that on this Universal Bible 
Sunday the daily Bible readings include refer- 
ences to five different books. Two other books of 
the Old Testament are quoted in the memory 
selection. (This variety of references is not be- 
cause it is Bible Sunday, but because the point of 
this lesson is touched on in many parts of the 
Bible.) In addition to the other readings, you 
might review the description of the judgment in 
Matthew 25. 

In this second lesson in this unit on “Demands 
of Discipleship,” the subject is “Who Is My 
Neighbor?” Almost always people are more given 
to the sentiment of neighborliness at Christmas- 
time. Yet it is hoped that the sentiment of 
friendliness and co-operation will become habitual. 

I hope you view your task as the thrilling one 
it is. You are to teach about Jesus Christ and about 
neighborliness. Be neighborly. And in the name 
of Christ challenge others to be neighborly. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Vital questions 
III. Self-justification 
IV. Application of the lesson 
V. Who is my neighbor? 
VI. Demands of discipleship 
VII. Rewards of discipleship 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by recalling that this is the 
second and final lesson in the unit “Demands of 
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Discipleship.” Last Sunday we learned that being 
a disciple involves cross bearing. Today we are 
to study about the demands for neighborliness. 
(There is no doubt that the demand to be neigh- 
borly is a cross for many people!) The big ques- 
tion is the title of the lesson, “Who Is My Neigh- 
bor?” 


How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


The printed Scripture is explained by lesson 
writers in both Adult Student and Wesley Quar- 
terly. This passage gives the story of the conversa- 
tion between Jesus and the lawyer about the 
requirements for eternal life. We will discuss it 
later. But first let us think about the daily Bible 
readings: 

The reading for Wednesday is the story of the 
true hospitality which Mary showed, to the dis- 
gust of Martha. The reading for Thursday is an 
urging that we show hospitality, even toward 
strangers and those in need. Friday’s lesson is the 
perennial question which Cain asked of God. 
(Many people might be prone to ask the question, 
Who is my brother?) Saturday’s lesson is Paul’s 
admonition that we be considerate toward the 
weak, all the while being mindful of our own 
weakness. The lesson for Sunday is James’s de- 
scription of everyday religion, in which he insists 
we must be doers of the Word and not hearers 
only. All of these may be related directly to the 
question, Who is my neighbor? 


II. Vital questions 


What is the difference between a question and 
a vital question? Supposedly the latter is far more 
important. The lawyer asked the question of 
Jesus: What shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
Interpreters differ in their thought as to whether 
the lawyer was sincere or whether he was trying 
to trap Jesus. Whatever his motive, it was a pro- 
found question. 

Jesus did not give a direct answer to this ques- 
tion. (Why do you suppose Jesus hesitated to 
give direct answers to questions put to him?) 
He asked the lawyer to give his own interpreta- 
tion. It’s worth noting that the lawyer knew the 
answer. (In Mark 12: 30-31 Jesus gave these words 
as the summary of the Law. Where in the Old 
Testament are these commands found?) Many 
people know the answers, but they don’t live by 
them! Or they live by the letter instead of by 
the spirit. 

After Jesus commended him for the answer, 
which included the responsibility for loving one’s 
neighbor as oneself, the lawyer asked another 
vital question, namely, Who is my neighbor? Here 
again Jesus did not give a direct answer. Rather, 
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The good Samaritan, as posed by Cathedral Films 


he told a story, one of the most beautiful stories 
ever told. Note that he told about a Samaritan, not 
a “good” Samaritan. Why do we refer to it as the 
story of the “good Samaritan”? Would it be more 
of a challenge to us if we were to refer to it just 
as the story of the Samaritan? By speaking of 
him as the good Samaritan, we pay our compli- 
ment and then go on our merry way. 

Who is my neighbor? Jesus did not tell him 
who his neighbor was, but Jesus told him a story 
of neighborliness and had the lawyer give judg- 
ment upon himself. Then Jesus told him, “Go and 
do likewise.” 


III. Self-justification 


What is self-justification? It is an attempt to be 
rid of blame and to put it on someone else. All 
of us are guilty of trying to justify ourselves. 
If we can hide behind a technicality, we usually 
will do it. You might cite some illustrations, by 
way of confession! Ask the class to recall their 
own attempts at self-justification. 

This lawyer was no worse than the rest of us. 
How do you suppose the priest would have justi- 
fied himself? and how would the Levite have 
justified himself? Of all persons, they should have 
been neighborly and responsive. 


IV. Application of the lesson 


Both lesson writers have discussions of this 
point. And here you should spend most of your 
time in the class session. What has gone before is 
really preparation for this application. Almost 
every member of your class will have in his mind 
the same question which the lawyer asked of 
Jesus. And as the lesson progresses, and you tell 
of the demand to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
almost everyone will raise the other question the 
lawyer raised: Who is my neighbor? We still 
make our attempts to legalize and specify our 
requirements. But love cannot be bound. 

What can you do by way of paralleling the story 
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of the Samaritan? Not that it can be bettered, 
but surely you know of many instances of neigh- 
borliness. Some of them you might tell, if it would 
not be embarrassing to the “Samaritans” involved. 
Likewise, you must know many persons like the 
man in Jesus’ story (the one who was beaten, 
robbed, and left for dead). In almost every home, 
on every street, in every class, in every town, in 
all the world, there are human beings in need 
of friendship and neighborliness. 


V. Who is my neighbor? 


Slutz in Adult Student says, “We need to in- 
clude among our neighbors anyone, anywhere, 
who needs our help.” Redus in Wesley Quarterly 
says, “I am not content with the idea that a neigh- 
bor is a person in dire need only. A neighbor is 
a person with whom we can share. Sometimes 
we can give extraordinary aid. Again it may be 
an encouraging word or a demonstration of friend- 
ship.” Both Redus and Slutz emphasize and per- 
sonalize the need for, and the demand of, neigh- 
borliness. 


VI. Demands of discipleship 


The purpose of this two-lesson unit is to ex- 
amine some of the demands of Christian dis- 
cipleship. The first one was concerned with the 
cross in daily life. You might note the memory 
selection from last Sunday. Today’s lesson has 
been concerned with enlarging the scope of neigh- 
borly service. Note today’s memory selection. 


VII. Rewards of discipleship 


There was a topic in last Sunday’s outline by 
this title. You could review that point in this con- 
nection. Yet there is much more that can be added. 
Consider the rewards in this story. What reward 
would the robber have? What reward would the 
priest have? or the Levite? What was the reward 
of the Samaritan? There is this reward, that we 
have come to call the story about him the story 
of the “good” Samaritan. 

A good name is better than riches! Such is the 
reward that comes to the person who invests his 
time, his energy, his money, his life in causes that 
are worth while; and the most worth-while cause 
of all is to serve human beings. 

Jesus announced his mission as that of making 
it possible for people to have life and to have 
it more abundantly. Whenever we add to the 
meaning of life for people, we are having a part in 
the mission of Jesus. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is a stranger? In what way can the 
next-door neighbor be a stranger? 

2. In what way is it possible to be neighbors 
with people on the other side of the world? 

3. Is there any antagonism toward world- 


mindedness in your class? How can we develop 
world-mindedness? 
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4, Did Jesus speak of the “good” Samaritan or 
just of a Samaritan? Why do we call him the 
“good Samaritan”? 

5. What were the respective attitudes of the 
Jews and Samaritans toward each other? 

6. Can you give a current illustration of the 
parable? 


In CLOSING 


This unit has been a short one. We have studied 
just two lessons: “The Meaning of Discipleship” 
and “Who Is My Neighbor?” Discipleship calls 
upon me to be neighborly to all who need me, 
to all with whom I can share the good things of 
life, and all with whom I can share the good life. 

We are approaching Christmas when we acclaim 
the birth of Him whom we call Master and Lord. 
He was neighborly. He calls us to be neighborly 
as we live from day to day. 

You may want to close with a prayer in which 
you thank God for Jesus, for his complete dedica- 
tion to the service of man, and pray that we may 
follow him as we serve those in need and as we 
share the joys of the Christian life. 


mo—The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


This, parable is one of the most familiar teach- 
ings of Jesus in the New Testament. This familiar- 
ity can be an asset. It can mean also that persons 
know it so well they accept the story without 
applying the truth that it conveys. 

Think carefully about the person in your town 
whom everyone passes by. Who is it? 

Is it the young person who became involved in 
the juvenile court? Do members of your class ever 
visit the juvenile court to help young people? 

Is it a member of some racial group who is re- 
jected from full citizenship and participation in 
your community? 

Is it the migrant worker who visits rural com- 
munities to assist in harvesting the crops? 

Is it the student from a foreign land who is en- 
rolled in a nearby college? Have any of them been 
invited to the homes of members of your group 
recently? 

Is it a handicapped person who is forgotten by 
the community? 

Is it the older adult who simply stays at home? 
How many of your group visit them? 

Select one situation of unneighborliness that 
might be typical of your community. Better yet, 
describe one that depicts a situation in your town. 
Ask two or three persons to dramatize the in- 









cident that you select. Ask them to work out a 
situation in which they are ignored, overlooked, 
bypassed, or rejected. This should be a spon- 
taneous dramatization—no written scripts. Let 
them speak the way they feel about the situation. 
Remember the truth that love of neighbor 
has to do with the spirit behind all specific acts 
of kindness and helpfulness. 

After the dramatization of the incident, ask the 
persons who participated to explain the way they 
felt as they acted the various roles: the ane who 
was injured or wanted help and was passed by, the 
one who saw a person in need but responded to 
the pressures of business or prestige and did not 
help, the one who was hated by the community 
but who really did help another person. 

Divide the class into huddle groups of six or 
eight persons. Assign each group one of these 
problems to discuss: 

1. On the basis of the parable of the good 
Samaritan, as well as of this dramatization, what 
are the spiritual conditions for entering into 
eternal life now? 

2. We help many people by contributing to 
charitable organizations with trained personnel. 
What are the implications of this situation for the 
way a Christian should contribute to charities? 
to the multitudinous appeals that come at Christ- 
mas? to the church? 

3. What are the implications of this parable for 
our evangelistic efforts? Whom are we rejecting? 
Whom should we be reaching and serving? What 
can we do about it? 

4, What attitudes should we take toward other 
nations who suffer from poverty, ignorance, and 
disease? Can our class do anything to improve 
these conditions through Church World Service? 

Ask each group to appoint a reporter. Let each 
group discuss these problems as long as the class 
time will allow. Reassemble the class about ten 
minutes prior to adjournment. Ask each reporter 
to relate any significant insights into the problem 
which his group may have found. Refer any sug- 
gested projects to the director of activities for 
recommendations at the next class meeting. 





Additional Resources* 


The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence 
T. Craig. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

The Meaning of Prayer, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Association Press. $2.00. 

Prayer, by George A. Buttrick. Abingdon 
Press, 1942. $3.50. 

The Church We Love, by Wilbur J. La Roe. 
Abingdon Press, 1953. $1.25. 


Order these books from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ A farmer in one of California’s rich vegetable- 
growing valleys found himself in an anxious situa- 
tion. His field needed to be plowed that day or 
he might miss the critical stage in the planting. 
For more than two hours he had worked at repair- 
ing his tractor, but he could not get it into action. 

Toward noon a neighbor came over, offering his 
help. Now it happened that this neighbor was 
Japanese, and they had not neighbored together. 
“He isn’t like us, you know,” the white man had 
explained to someone. In a rather grudging man- 
ner he returned the greeting and added, “I guess 
this thing calls for more skill than either of us 
has.” 

“But I will bring my tractor over this afternoon 
and plow your field while you go to town to get 
help. My plowing is done, and I can spare the 
time.” 

By the time the sun was setting, the tractor had 
been repaired, and the field had been plowed. 
But when the white farmer tried to offer the 
Japanese payment for his help, the little man re- 
plied, “I could not think of it. You are my neigh- 
bor, you know, and it would not be neighborly to 
take pay when a neighbor is in distress.” 


*% The Methodist preacher was moving into an 
entirely new community. The church was a new 
one, not quite organized as yet, and of course 
there was no parsonage. To solve the problem the 
preacher bought a house from a Jewish family 
who had not been accepted by their neighbors 
because of anti-Semitic sentiment of the commu- 
nity. 

A few days before the minister was to 
move his family into their new quarters, the 
Jewish family sent out invitations throughout the 
neighborhood asking everyone to “come get ac- 
quainted with the young clergyman and his 
family.” One invitation went to a woman next door 
who had protested rather loudly that she was go- 
ing to “get rid of them Jews.” Another invitation 
went across the street to a family who had tried 
to organize a boycott of some kind against Jews. 
Many of the preachers in town received invita- 
tions. 

On the afternoon of the party the people came 
from all about. The woman next door came with 
an apology; the family across the street came with 
a humility that was beautiful. The hosts intro- 
duced the Methodist preacher and his family as 
“our friends” and as “your new neighbor whom 


you are going to enjoy so much.” __ 
No one had dreamed that the Jericho Road ran 
along that street until that afternoon. 
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Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for December 11. 


O God of Love, show us thy love 

Forever seeking all mankind, 

In eager questing of thy heart 

To win and bless and heal and bind; 

May thy rich mercy help us love 

Our neighbour as we honour thee, 

And seek his good as ’twere our own 

In glad and deep fraternity. 

—R. B. Y. Scott, from “O God of Light” in 

Hymns for Worship. Used by permission of 
Association Press. 





Every day it becomes more impossible to build a 
fence around anything—people, war, wealth, 
poverty, disease, welfare, liberty. In all these the 
world is an unfenced field. 

—Halford E. Luccock, Marching Off the Map. 





They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak 

They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


—James Russell Lowell from “Stanzas on Free- 
dom.” 





O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken: 
The holier worship which He deigns to bless 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was doing good; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier; The Methodist 
Hymnal, 466. 





THE simple principle of neighborliness could heal 
all the social and economic problems of our world. 
—Franklin W. Johnson 





THIS Is our special duty, that if anyone needs our 
help we should give him such help to the utmost 
of our power.—Cicero, De Officis. 
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UNIT V: PRAYER AND POETRY 


December 18: Jesus, Man of Prayer 


ma~—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 5:16; 6:12; 9:28-29; 10: 21-22; 
11: 1-4. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fourth Sunday in Advent. Christmas 
is so much in the air that you may have difficulty 
in preparing and teaching a session on “Jesus, 
Man of Prayer.” We are prone to think of Jesus 
at Christmas as a babe, and at Easter to think 
of him as a God. (Note in the Apostles’ Creed, 
we jump from his birth to his suffering and death.) 
In between, Jesus was a man of prayer. His 
prayers really helped to lead him to the suffering 
and sustained him in the midst of it. (When we 
pray sincerely, we may get into trouble, by recog- 
nizing our sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission and by recognizing the demands of dis- 
cipleship.) 

In addition to the regular materials in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
and the daily Bible readings, you will find sec- 
tions of the hymnal instructive. Numerous articles 
are appearing on Jesus. You may have more dif- 
ficulty in finding articles on prayer, but it would 
be well to read some, especially on the prayer life 
of Jesus. By the way, one of the best books on 
prayer I have ever read is The Meaning of 
Prayer, by Harry Emerson Fosdick, an old book 
but still a good one (see page 20). 

This lesson offers tremendous possibilities. 
Many people are bothered with the question, 
Why did Jesus pray? They are also bothered by, 
or neglect, their own prayer life. I urge you to 
pray as you prepare, pray as you teach, pray that 
others may have their own prayer life challenged 
and deepened. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I, Biblical background 
II. What is prayer? 
III. Jesus prayed 
IV. Teach us to pray 
V. We learn to pray by praying 


To BEGIN 


All the members of the class are aware of our 
approach to Christmas. Christmas is in the air. 
You could call attention to the appropriateness of 
our two-lesson unit on “Prayer and Poetry.” This 
unit is especially appropriate in our long study 
on Luke’s story of our Lord. Luke gives more at- 
tention to both prayer and poetry than do the 
other Gospel writers. As we approach Christmas 
and think about Jesus Christ, we usually think in 
terms of poetry. It’s our opportunity today to 
study about Jesus as a man of prayer. 


How To Proceep 
I. Biblical background 


The printed Scripture consists of a number of 
short references illustrating how frequently Jesus 
resorted to prayer. The memory selection is the 
teaching of Jesus about prayer—prayer in the 
faith that what we ask for will be given, that 
what we seek we will find, and that when we 
knock we will have the door opened unto us. 

The daily Bible readings give other instances 
of prayer in the life of Jesus, taken from the 
Gospels of Mark and John. For Wednesday the 
reading tells of how Jesus arose before day and 
went out to pray, lest the temptation of healing 
merely men’s bodies detract from his complete 
ministry. For Saturday the reading is of Jesus’ 
agonizing prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
It’s hard to read that story without marveling all 
the more. 

The reading for Sunday is taken from what 
may more properly be called “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
in which Jesus prays for his disciples and for all 
those who believe on him through the preaching 
of the disciples, and in which he prays “that they 
may all be one” (John 17:21). 


II. What is prayer? 


Ask the members of the class to give their defi- 
nitions of prayer. They may be worded differently, 
yet there will be common elements. One of the 
shortest and finest definitions that I know is in 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism: “Prayer is 
an offering up of our desires unto God, for things 
agreeable to his will.” 

You might read the statement given about 
prayer by Slutz in Adult Student: “Prayer is con- 
versation with God. Prayer is asking God how 
we may help him. It is asking him to help, guide, 
and sustain us.” 

Too often the pray-er thinks of himself as giv- 
ing a report, a recommendation, or making a re- 
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quest. Prayer is more. than that. We need to give 
God a chance to have his say, too. 


III. Jesus prayed 





Young people and adults frequently ask me 
the question, “Why did Jesus pray? Why was it 
necessary for him to pray? What did prayer mean 
in his life?” It must have meant a great deal; his 
frequent resort to prayer, as reported in the Gos- 
pels, especially in Luke, suggests that prayer had 
an important place in the life of Jesus. 

Redus, in Wesley Quarterly, outlines four differ- 
ent types of prayer on the basis of the Scripture 
lesson. Although there were particular times when 
Jesus prayed, as Paul suggested for his Philippian 
readers, Jesus prayed without ceasing. 

Here it would be well to discuss the various 
types of prayer outlined by Redus in Wesley 
Quarterly. (In addition to the particular prayer 
mentioned by Redus, you may find other instances 
of such prayers in the life of Jesus.) 

A. The prayer for reinforcement.—Why did 
Jesus need to be reinforced? How did prayer rein- 
force him? What types of reinforcement do we 
need? Is it all right to pray before we go to see 


Jesus prayed on the Mount of Transfiguration 


Artist: Carl Bloch Three Lions 





the doctor? What good does prayer do in such a 
case? (It may give us a poise and calm that will 
lower our blood pressure. It may give us a con- 
fidence that will enable us to use all our strength 
for living instead of spending it in worry and 
anxiety.) 

B. Prayer before decision.—Jesus spent the 
whole night in prayer prior to choosing his dis- 
ciples. Do you know of people who pray before 
they make decisions? Is it in order for us to pray 
that God will help us to make the wise decision 
in financial dealings? Do you favor young people 
praying in regard to the choice of their friends, 
especially of the one whom they will marry? In 
this connection, call attention to Paul’s counsel on 
prayer, “in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God” (Philippians 4:6). 

C. The prayer of dedication.—Only Luke re- 
ports Jesus praying at the time of Transfiguration. 
This took place about a week after the great ac- 
knowledgment, when Peter, speaking for the dis- 
ciples, had acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah and 
had urged Jesus to get rid of the notion. that the 
Messiah must suffer and die. 

Jesus fought again the battle of the future on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. There is no doubt 
that his complete dedication was one of the 
reasons for the Transfiguration. (Do you know of 
persons who have been transfigured? Not that 
their raiment has shone, but that their faces have 
and do. What part did prayer have in the Trans- 
figuration? Have you seen people in prayer whose 
faces have glowed? Sincere prayer has a trans- 
forming and transfiguring influence.) 

D. The prayer of gratitude.—This is at the same 
time one of the easiest of prayers to make, yet 
one of the hardest. For the humble who are thank- 
ful, it’s easy. But for the proud it is hard; they 
become convinced that they themselves have got- 
ten the victory. . 

Warnings to the Hebrews are found in Deu- 
teronomy, especially in chapter 6, lest the people 
become puffed up by their successes and forget 
the Lord. As Redus suggests, “No type of prayer 
helps us to recognize our place in God’s world more 
than the prayers of thanksgiving.” Have you ever i 
known people who became puffed up with vic- 
tory? Which is really easier to bear, victory or 
defeat? Observe those young people upon whom 
honors are heaped. Pity them and pray for them 
that they may not be spoiled by success. One of the 
worst and most subtle of temptations is success. 





IV. Teach us to pray 


Luke gives the setting for the giving of the 
Lord’s Prayer (11:1). The disciples were so im- 
pressed with the prayer life of Jesus, and prayer 
seemed to mean so much to him, that they wanted 
to learn from him. 

How did they learn of Jesus about prayer, and 
how may we learn of Jesus about prayer? For one 
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thing, they learned and we may learn by the 
example of his praying. Jesus did pray for rein- 
forcement, before decision, in times of dedica- 
tion, in times of gratitude. Sometimes he prayed 
all night. He lived in a spirit of prayer. 

For another thing, they might learn from what 
he said in his prayers. Though he might have 
been in prayer a long time, the words were not 
so many, but what words they were! There is 
nothing selfish about his prayers. Have you ever 
heard anyone pray selfishly? It’s an easy thing to 
baptize bigotry and selfishness with prayer. That’s 
not the way Jesus would teach us to pray. Note 
the words and the spirit of his agonizing prayer 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, the daily Bible 
reading for Saturday. 

In addition to learning from his example of 
praying and from the spirit of his own prayers, 
Jesus gave direct teaching about prayer. And 
when his disciples asked for it, Jesus gave to them 
what is called the “model prayer.” As Slutz points 
out, it “is a masterpiece of beauty and inclusive- 
ness. Every word in it counts. It includes the great 
concepts of the majesty of God, the significance 
of the kingdom of heaven, the required persua- 
siveness of the will of God, the importance of 
day-by-day living, the philosophy of forgiveness, 
the menace of evil.” 

People have raised questions concerning some 
of Jesus’ parables on prayer. For example, the 
parable of the woman and the unjust judge. They 
ask, Does this mean that God is like the unjust 
judge? No, Jesus is suggesting that men are like 
that judge, but that God is not that way. 

Another parable on prayer that is troublesome 
for some is the story of the friend at midnight. 
The friend, so called, refused to get out of bed. 
But “he who keeps Israel will neither slumber nor 
sleep” (Psalms 121:4). In these parables, note 
the phrase that Jesus uses: “How much more will 
the heavenly Father .. .” (for example, Luke 
11:13). God is as eager to forgive and own and 
bless as men are hesitant to do so. 


V. We learn to pray by praying 


It may seem silly, but ask the class how they 
learned to walk, or talk, to swim, or to drive a 
car. They did so by doing those things as best they 
could, poorly at first, but improving as time went 
on. It’s the same way about praying. There’s no 
substitute for the experience of praying if we 
would learn to pray. 

A word of caution is in order about selfish 
praying and routine praying. By his prayer the 
Pharisee, in Jesus’ parable, baptized his bigotry 
and sanctified his selfishness. Do you know of 
adults who still use this “Now I lay me.. .”? In 
the same way, we usually “repeat” the Lord’s 
Prayer. How can we pray the Lord’s Prayer in- 
stead of just repeating it? 

Part of our praying ought to be a prayer for 
God’s guidance in prayer. We should study the 


prayers of great men and study the prayers in 
the Bible, especially the prayers of Jesus. We 
often say that we pray in his name or in his spirit. 
What does this mean? It should mean that we are 
eager, as Jesus was eager, that God’s will may 
be done. 

Praying may become a habit, or we may de- 
velop a habit of not praying. Persons admit that 
it is a good habit to develop but that it’s easy to 
give it up. Prayer as conversational fellowship 
with the Eternal God is the greatest privilege that 
man enjoys. It’s one of the best ways, according 
to E. Stanley Jones, to achieve power and poise. 
Apparently it was necessary for Jesus. How much 
more necessary it is for us. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Did Jesus pray to himself or to God? To 
whom are our prayers directed? 

2. What is the value of praying where we are 
quiet and away from the world? 

3. How can we get people to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer instead of simply repeating it? 

4, Why did the disciples ask Jesus to teach them 
to pray? Were they asking for a model prayer or 
for the spirit of praying? (Jesus gave them both 
in one.) 

5. What do people in the congregation think 
about during the pastoral prayer? 

6. Do the members of the class remember the 
vow which they made about praying for the 
church? How many of them keep that vow? 


In CLOSING 


As you close, you might remind the class of 
this two-lesson unit on “Prayer and Poetry.” 
We have already studied in this series about the 
significance of Jesus’ birth. Next Sunday we will 
study about the “Songs of the Savior’s Birth.” 
But today the study has been on the prayer life 
of Jesus. The disciples heard Jesus pray; they saw 
what prayer meant to him; they asked him to 
teach them to pray. He answered their request 
with the model prayer. 

You might close by praying together the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


rea~-The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


As a starter for this discussion, ask three per- 
sons to role-play this situation: Two individuals 
call upon a third person to ask him to lead the 
class in prayer next Sunday. He gives a number 
of excuses. They must respond to each of these 
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with Christian appeals. He finally agrees to do it, 
if members of the class will help him. 

Now turn to the class and ask this question, 
If the prayer of Jesus were accepted as a pat- 
tern for this man’s prayer dealing with the current 
situation, what would be its main emphases? 

Divide the class into huddle groups of about 
six persons each and assign the following ques- 
tions to be discussed: 

1. What kind of God would he pray to? 

2. What changes in our own wills would he 
request God to make? 

3. What would he ask God to do about our 
anxieties about our jobs? our homes? our children? 

4. What are the sins of appetite and of attitude 
for which we need to be forgiven? the sins of 
others toward us that need to be forgiven? the 
temptations from which we need to be delivered? 

Refer these groups to the biblical references 
and to the lesson periodicals for resources. 

Ask a reporter in each group to compose a 
very short prayer embodying the ideas expressed 
in the discussion. 

Close this session with a prayer hymn such as 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.” ! Ask each 
reporter to lead the class in the prayer that his 
group composed during the discussion. 


mo——From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The story is told of Louis Pasteur, the famous 
French scientist, that as he was working one day 
in his laboratory, a student entered from a door 
behind him and saw him bending over his micro- 
scope studying a specimen under the lens. From 
where the student stood, Pasteur had the ap- 
pearance of being in prayer. 

For some minutes the student waited, making 
no sound. Then to relieve his embarrassment he 
coughed ever so quietly. Without lifting his head, 
the great scientist said, “Come in.” 

When the student came alongside, he saw his 
rnistake and said, “Pardon me, Professor. I thought 
you were praying.” 

Said the scientist, without lifting his eye from 
his instrument, “I am.” 


’ Amos Alonzo Stagg, the famous football coach 
of Chicago University, used to tell this story: 

A five-member track team was competing in an 
intercollegiate meet. As the meet drew to a close, 
to everyone’s astonishment the little team had piled 
up an amazing score. If they could win the mile 
race, they would take second place in competition 
with much larger squads. 





1 The Methodist Hymnal, 342. 
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At the crack of the gun the mile runners were 
off. Their best runner, a Negro boy, soon fell be- 
hind, until he was the last man on the course and 
lagging. Suddenly someone shouted. “Look at the 
colored boy! What’s happened?” Runner by 
runner he overtook them until he crossed the tape 
by a margin of six inches. 

Gathering the exhausted lad into his arms, the 
coach exclaimed, “What happened?” 

“Coach,” the boy sobbed, “something went out 
of my legs.” 

“Yes, I know. But that last quarter, how did 
you ever do it?” 

“Coach, I prayed.” 

“Prayed!” the coach exclaimed incredulously. 

“I just prayed: O Lord, you pick ’em up and 
I’ll put ’em down! And he did and I did.” 


Prayer is, after all, a co-operative enterprise. 


& “Now I get me up to work, 
I pray thee, Lord, I may not shirk. 
If I should die before tonight, 
I pray thee, Lord, my work’s all right.” 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for December 18. 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
—Alfred Tennyson. From “Prayer,” Idylls of 

the King. 





THEY never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright. 
—Robert Burns. From “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” 





Who rises from prayer a better. man, his prayer 
is answered. 
—George Meredith, The Ordeal of Richard 


Feverel. 





Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 

Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 

Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
—Hartley Coleridge, From “Prayer.” 
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Songs of the Savior’s Birth 
(World Service Sunday ) 


in Action 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 1:32-33, 46-55; 2: 29-32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is Christmas Sunday and also World 
Service Sunday. Our first unit in this series of 
lessons was on the significance of Jesus’ birth. 
Today we are to study about the value of the 
songs of the Savior’s birth. 

Doubtless there have been more poems written 
about Jesus than about any other one person. 
So far as the Bible goes, there is more poetry 
about Jesus in Luke than in any of the other 
Gospels. Most of these poems have been set to 
music and are used frequently at Christmastime, 
especially in cantatas and musical programs. 

In addition to Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Daily Bible Lessons, and the daily Bible readings, 
you may find a variety of materials, particularly 
in the hymnal, in books of religious poems, in 
newspaper editorials, and in magazine articles. 
“When God Came to Call,” page 1, has a Christ- 
mas theme. 

The lesson surely merits careful preparation. 
The study will provide an enriching experience 
for you, and you have the opportunity of leading 
the class in the study of the songs of the Savior’s 
birth. May it give to you and them a greater ap- 
preciation of Jesus Christ. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Poetry in religion 
III. Beliefs make a difference 
IV. The ground of our faith 
V. Hopes deferred and hopes satisfied 


To BEGIN 


We are halfway through a six-month series of 
lessons on Luke’s story of our Lord. The first 
lesson in the first unit was on “The Significance 
of Jesus’ Birth.” At Christmas we commemorate 
his birth, We have sung Christmas carols for 


several Sundays, especially today. (If you have 
sung Christmas carols before your class session, 
you may interpret them or at least urge that the 
students study the words in the carols. You might 
even take time to let them list their favorites.) 

Now we come to a study of the poetry about 
Jesus in the Bible. Thoughtful study of these 
poems will help us in understanding the meaning 
of Christmas and of Christ. 


; How To PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


The Scripture passages are from Luke. One of 
the daily Bible readings is from Micah, praising 
Bethlehem, out of whom should come one to be 
the ruler of Israel (Micah 5:2 and Matthew 2:6). 

The main poems cited in the Scripture lesson 
are the promise of the Messiah, the Magnificat, 
and the Nunc Dimittis. The latter two are found in 
The Methodist Hymnal, 632 and 642. Another of 
the poems from Luke is found in The Methodist 
Hymnal, 628. (These are not hymns which your 
class or even your congregation can sing. It is 
possible that the choir has sung some of them. 
In one church where I worked, the recessional 
each Sunday was the Nunc Dimittis and was one 
of the most worshipful parts of the service.) 

Another of the daily Bible readings, used as the 
memory verse, is the heavenly anthem. This 
anthem proclaims glory to God and God’s will for 
peace among men. 


II. Poetry in religion 


What is poetry? You may want to look up this 
term. You may get from the dictionary or from 
the class several meanings. It is a vision of high 
feeling expressed in words. Slutz speaks of the 
poet as “one who has the vision to use words that 
bring us images, pictures, which interpret facts, 
which make great truths vivid.” 

There is a close kinship between religion and 
poetry. Religion is concerned with the emotions 
and feelings and aspirations which are perhaps 
best expressed in poems. 

Ask the students to cite some of the poetic 
sections of the Bible. It was not until recently 
that the poetic sections of the Bible were printed 
as poetry. (If you have a Bible that puts all of 
it as prose, you might hold it up along with a 
Bible that prints the poetry as poetry.) One of 
the fine editions of the Bible is the one edited 
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Artist: Bourdon Three Lions 


Presentation of Jesus in the Temple 


by Ernest Sutherland Bates, called The Bible, 
Designed to Be Read as Living Literature. 

Ask the class what part poetry and songs play 
in their religious lives. Almost every home library 
will have a book of religious poems. Let members 
of the class cite their favorite religious poems. 
Many of these would come from the Psalms, the 
Hebrew hymnbook. The Hebrews were great 
singers. Note Psalms 137:3, in which the con- 
querers of the Hebrews teased them about their 
singing and demanded of them a song as entertain- 
ment. 

Recall that following the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, Jesus and the disciples sang a 
hymn, then went out to the Mount of Olives 
(Mark 14: 26). 

Who are some of the great hymn writers? Note 
the hymns one by one, or look them up in the 
index. How many hymns did Charles Wesley 
write? It is said that he did more to teach John 
Wesley’s theology than John himself did. He 
expressed it in poems, and the people sang it. 
There is a close connection between poetry and 
religion. 


III. Beliefs make a difference 


Have you ever heard persons say, “It doesn’t 
make any difference what you believe, so long as 
you behave yourself”? Don’t let people get away 
with such a false statement. Unless you believe 
right, you don’t behave right. Would you ieave 
money in a bank where. the teller thought it all 
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right to steal? The truth is that our beliefs enter 
into the fibers of our being and determine our 
lives. 

The Hebrews offer a good illustration of how be- 
liefs matter. They had faith that they were chosen 
of God. They thought that they were chosen to 
rule, but later they realized that they were chosen 
to serve. The faith that they were chosen of God 
sustained them in achieving their destiny; their 
faith has blessed mankind. 

Read the Scripture passage having to do with 
the promise of the Messiah, Luke 1:32-33. Note 
some of the particular words: Son of the Most 
High, throne of David, reign forever. This promise 
is in terms of the longing for the Messiah and their 
thought as to what their Messiah would be, and 
have, and do. For Christians the message of the 
Old Testament may be summarized: Messiah is 
coming; whereas the New Testament message 
may be summarized: Messiah is come. 

What was true of the Hebrews is true today. 
Unless men have something to believe in, life 
holds little meaning. E. Stanley Jones says in his 
book, The Way to Power and Poise, that man goes 
to pieces if his universe becomes empty and mean- 
ingless. In such a meaningless universe, man is 
sunk; whereas if man can have an abiding faith 
in God, he not only is not sunk, he is unsinkable. 

There is truth in Jesus’ saying, “According to 
your faith be it to you” (Matthew 9:29). One of 
the Scripture lessons today is the story of the 
visit of the shepherds to Mary. The things the 
shepherds said may have sounded strange to the 
others, but Mary “kept all these things, pondering 
them in her heart” (Luke 2:19). 

In this connection you may make a point to 
parents and those who may become parents, to 
dream dreams for their unborn children. These 
dreams should be kept within the realm of the 
possible, but it is of vital importance to keep the 
dreams in the heart and to follow through on 
them. 

Slutz’s main application of the lesson has to do 
with the matter of dreaming dreams and helping 
them to come true in the lives of children. The 
birth of any child, of every child, is important 
beyond calculation. What infinite possibilities are 
heaped up in each new-born babe! What becomes 
of those possibilities will be determined to a large 
extent by the parents and society. Here you might 
make a contrast between two persons, one who 
turned out well and another who turned out ill. 


IV. The ground of our faith 


This paragraph is a discussion of the Magnificat, 
following Redus in Wesley Quarterly. What is 
meant by “My soul magnifies the Lord”? It 
means two things: We exalt him with our words, 
but also we live in accordance with his purposes. 
What do we magnify in our lives? 

In what do we have faith? Wherein lies our 
security? What truth is there in our ideal of 
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“power for peace”? Can we expect others to trust 
our claim of “power for peace” more than we 
should trust theirs? What better time is there to 
see the true contrast between military power and 
spiritual power than when we are studying 
about the birth of Jesus Christ? Mighty Rome 
paid little attention. Herod even tried to kill the 
new-born Babe. Over the Judean hills the heaven- 
ly anthem sounded the key for peace: Glory to 
God, good will among men (Luke 2:14). 

Another point which Redus mentions from the 
Magnificat is the phrase, “he who is mighty has 
done great things for me.” Ask members of the 
class to think of what great things God has done 
for them. They might talk about these in dis- 
cussion or give a testimony about them. Ask the 
class to think of what might have been if God 
had not done great things for them. Then ask them 
to think of what they might have been or might 
still be if they had accepted more fully God’s plan 
for their lives. 

One other phrase which Redus mentions: “he 
has put down the mighty from their thrones.” Who 
are these mighty that are talked about? They are 
the self-important; they are the self-appointed 
masters of the race. Men like Napoleon, Hitler, 
and Mussolini insult God. They cannot carry out 
their wills because they are in conflict with God. 

You may want to mention other phrases from 
this poem of praise. For example, God showing 
mercy “on those who fear him from generation 
to generation.” This phrase is akin to Psalms 100, 
especially verse 5: 


For the Lorp is good; 
his steadfast love endures for ever, 
and his faithfulness to all generations. 


At the time of this writing we are in the midst 
of studying a long series of lessons on “God in 
the Life of a Nation.” What role does God play 
in the life of a nation, of our nation? What 
interest does God have in the difficulties we are 
having with other nations, the difficulties we are 
having within our own nation? There is a wealth 
of meaning in the Magnificat, and its applications 
are manifold. 


V. Hope deferred and hopes satisfied. 


What do you mean by “hope”? What is the 
difference between hopes deferred and hopes 
satisfied? This is a study of the “Nunc Dimittis” 
and of Simeon’s hope which was satisfied. Do 
you know of persons whose hopes in religion are 
satisfied? Do you know of persons whose hopes 
in religion are deferred? 

Would you say that the hopes of John as he 
lingered in prison were deferred or satisfied? 
(Luke 7:19, and see the lesson for October 30.) 
Would you say that the hopes of Mary regarding 
her son Jesus were deferred or satisfied, or maybe 
blasted as she saw him hanging upon a cross? 





Would this same be true of the disciples and their 
hopes? 

We are sustained by our faith and our hopes. 
Notice the petition in Psalms 90:17: 


Let the favor of the Lord our God be upon us, 

and establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us, 

yea, the work of our hands establish thow it. 


Note the summary of the “faith” chapter in He- 
brews 11: “And all these, though well attested by 
their faith, did not receive what was promised, 
since God had foreseen something better for us, 
that apart from us they should not be made 
perfect.” 

Note the hymn, “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion,” verse 3:1 


*Mid toil and tribulation, 

And tumult of her war, 

She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore; 

Till, with the vision glorious, 
Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great Church victorious 
Shall be the Church at rest. 


The question was asked about persons who 
have had hopes satisfied. Doubtless you have 
heard people say that they want to live long 
enough to see this or that happen, to see certain 
individuals unite with the church or take a stand 
for Christ, to see members of their families well 
married and established in business. And when- 
ever they realize their cherished longings, they 
are able to say with Simeon, “Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” 

Look once more at Simeon’s praise in the Nunc 
Dimittis. His hope was satisfied. Can this be an 
expression of our hope satisfied? It could be, yet 
we might have even more reason to praise God 
for what we have seen. Simeon’s joy was in what 
might be called anticipatory achievement. But we 
live after salvation has been made known. “The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, glory 
as of the only Son from the Father.” (John 1:14. 
Read also Matthew 13: 16-17.) 

On this World Service Sunday we may speak 
again of our hope for peace. Is this hope satisfied 
or deferred? We are commemorating the birth 
of the Prince of Peace. The heavenly anthem 
provides the way to peace, as we render glory to 
God and as we manifest good will to men. Until 
these things are done, our hope for peace will 
continue to be deferred. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What implications regarding peace are to be 
found in the heavenly anthem? 


1 Samuel J. Stone: The Methodist Hymnal, 381. 








2. How can we best honor Jesus on his birth- 
day? 

3. What idea of Jesus is suggested in and by 
these songs of the Savior’s birth? 

4. To what extent was the promise of a Messiah 
realized? . 

5. In what way was Simeon’s view true? 

6. Which of your hopes regarding religion have 
been satisfied? which deferred? 


In CLOSING 


The lesson today has been a study of the songs 
of the Savior’s birth. The Savior inspired more 
poems than any other person. These poems can 
inspire us and can help us to a greater apprecia- 
tion of the Savior. 

Next Sunday we begin a new year but continue 
in this series of lessons on Luke’s story of our 
Lord. The subject for the lesson on New Year’s 
Day is a fitting one, “The Peril of Insincerity.” 

You may want to close with a short prayer in 
which you thank God for Christ and for the songs 
of his birth, for the beauty of his life, and for the 
fact that Christ brings a song into our lives; pray 
that we may be used of God in bringing such joy 
to others in his name. 


f—_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


This lesson calls for a celebration through pic- 
tures, songs, and stories. Why not devote all the 
time to singing the songs, reading the Scripture, 
and viewing the pictures that tell the story of the 
birth of Jesus? Ask a committee of five persons 
to develop this worship experience and prepare it 
for the group. 

Resources will be needed by this committee at 
their first planning meeting. If you can obtain the 
following materials, take them to the planning 
meeting: The Bible; The Methodist Hymnal; Our 
Hymnody, by R. G. McCutchan (Abingdon 
Press); The Gospel in Hymns, by A. E. Bailey 
(Charles Scribners’ Sons); Christ and the Fine 
Arts, by Cynthia Maus (Harper and Brothers) ; 
other books and stories that describe the Nativity 
of Jesus. 

Use the account of the Nativity that is given 
in Luke’s Gospel as the basis for this worship 
experience. Begin with a reading of the Annuncia- 
tion, Luke 1:26-33. Use hymn 83,1 “O Come, O 
Come, Immanuel,” as the musical response to this 
scriptural announcement. 


Read Luke 1: 46-55, the Magnificat. Read a brief 


1 Hymn numbers on this page are for The Methodist Hymnal, 
although these hymns may be found in many other hymnals. 
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Our January Study 


Next month we will study a unit on “Cor- 
recting Wrong Slants on Life” and have one 
lesson in the unit on “A Christian’s Atti- 
tudes.” 

The Sunday-by-Sunday topics are: 


January 1: The Peril of Insincerity 
January 8: Confidence in God 

January 15: Need for Repentance Today 
January 22: Requirements for Discipleship 
January 29: God’s Concern for Sinners 


“Make your Committee Click” by Jesse 
C. Burt, in the magazine section, will help 
teachers get maximum activity from com- 
mittees. 











interpretation of this passage. See Cynthia Maus’s 
Christ and the Fine Arts, pages 29-54, for pictures 
and interpretations, and also the lesson expositions 
in the periodicals. 

Read Luke 2:1-7. Hymn response: “Joy to the 
World,” 89. 

Read Luke 2:8-14. Hymn response: “While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks,” 88. 

Read Luke 2:15-20. Hymn response: “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful,” 96. 

Consult Christ and the Fine Arts, pages 57-93, 
for suggestions of pictures, poetry, and interpre- 
tations which can enrich this Christmas worship 
experience. 

Reading pasages from religious plays may add 
more meaning to this experience. The following 
are suggested as worth while for this purpose: A 
Child Is Born, by Stephen Vincent Benet (75 
cents); Bethlehem, by Lawrence Houseman (50 
cents); The Coming of Christ, by John Masefield 
($1.75) .2 See page 19 of Adult Student for descrip- 
tions of these plays. 

Some adult classes make costumes and portray 
a living Nativity scene on the steps of the church 
or on the church lawn during this season. This 
project conveys the spiritual meaning of Christ- 
mas to the eyes and ears of busy people who have 
become too much accustomed to the jangle of 
“Jingle Bells” and the commercialism of store- 
window displays that obscure the Christ of Christ- 
mas. 

Perhaps the people in your town are longing 
for a look at the real thing. They too may want 
to listen to the authentic carols of the Christian 
tradition. Wouldn’t you like to make it possible 
for them to do so? Let’s help them celebrate the 
coming of Christ in their homes, at their offices, 
as well as at church, with the season’s spiritual 
message for all mankind. 


2 These and the other books listed on this page may be ordered 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* The restaurant owner was not at all sure what 
might happen, and the juke-box operator was 
more than a little skeptical, for no one had tried 
putting a religious record on the turntable before. 
“But do you know,” the manager said, “That 
church tune was played more than all the others!” 


* It was Sunday, the day before Christmas. In 
the swanky club the Sunday diners were enjoy- 
ing a radio program of Christmas carols. “It gives 
you a Christmasy feeling, doesn’t it?” the big 
German waitress said, as she put our dinner on 
the table. 

She was interrupted by a snarling voice behind 
us exclaiming, “Isn’t there any way of getting out 
of sight and sound of that silly music?” 

“But it’s Christmas, you know. Don’t you like 
Christmas? It’s a time for all of us to be happy. 
And you can be happy too, if you will.” The 
waitress was evidently sorry for the man. With 
that, however, he leaped to his feet, strode to 
the loudspeaker, ripped it from its connections, 
silencing the carols. 


“Now a man can eat in peace,” he snarled at . 


the cashier as he went out. 

“What a pity,” the waitress said, as she re- 
turned to our table. “And he is a musician, too— 
an organist. But I gyess all his music is in his 
fingers—none of it comes out of his heart.” 


* In a certain Indiana city two churches—a Dis- 
ciples and a Methodist—were enjoying chimes 
newly installed. But being situated within a few 
blocks of each other, the pastors faced a problem. 
If the chimes were played at the same time, it 
would create bedlam. However, they worked out a 
plan by which one set of chimes was silent while 
the other rang out the good news. Then, when 
the first had finished its recording, the second one 
began. 

“We found that when we tried to compete, we 
were each ruined. When we co-operated, each 
sounded wonderful. That principle ought to run 
through all our enterprise.” 


‘t In Mexico City there are probably a hundred 
clocks installed in church towers, all of which 
ring out the hours on their bells. For a period 
of almost two minutes the city resounds with the 
chorus. “I don’t see why they don’t get together,” 
a tourist remarked one day. “It looks as if they 
could all say the same thing about the time of 
day at least.” But after all, their differences were 
minor in their major task. 


There is a disposition on the part of many to 
exaggerate our denominational differences and to 
to ignore our agreements. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for December 25. 


What can I give Him 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd, 
I would give a lamb, 
If I were a wise man, 
I would do my part; 
Yet what I can I give Him— 
Give my heart. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. From “My Gift.” 
Used by permission of Macmillan Company. 





THOSE who have the good will in themselves are 
the ones who will find peace on earth. 
—Francis Greenwood Peabody, “The Song of 
the Angels,” Morning in the College Chapel. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 





Do wE sing carols today? Then let us not sing as 
if these were merely a traditional part of a tra- 
ditional celebration of tradition; let us sing to the 
honor and glory of the new-born King whose 
lordship we express in our lives. 
—Theodore A. Gill, “Christmas-in-Particular.” 
Used by permission, The Pulpit. 





Winter “Jwillight 


There is*no bright tone here—nor dismal hue, 
But rather shades of peace, like quiet people; 
The sky is pearly gray, almost a blue, . 
Above the leafless trees and sober steeple 

Of the church across the way. Along the street 
Folks hurry home, their heads bent low 

Against the growing cold; some stamp their feet 
Upon the frozen ground, some cough and blow 
Upon their hands. Above the low-hung night 
Birds swirl in the sky, while on the waiting earth 
Blue smoke ascends, and here and there a light 
Comes on, and gloom gives way to kindly mirth, - 
For now does day with all its woes depart, 

And God comes into every willing heart. 


By William Young Elliott 
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By CARADINE R. HOOTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


When the matter of social drinking is so domi- 
nant in American thinking, why dodge it? Other 
people are talking about it, why shouldn’t 
churches face the facts? 

The teacher and the class may be tempted to 
deal with less controversial topics. But intelligent 
consideration of the alcohol problem can be con- 
structively exciting. 

First, read the materials prepared for your class 
members and printed in Adult Student. 

The article, “But What Can I Do?” on page 6 
supplements this discussion. See page 32 for sug- 
gestions for additional reading on this subject. 

Though you may or may not have strong convic- 
tions on total abstinence, what do you know about 
alcohol? Do you think that beer, wine, and 
whisky help or hurt people? Ask yourself whether 
it is fair to let your members and their families 
be confronted on every hand by pressures to 
drink without helping them get accurate informa- 
tion on alcohol and thereby develop some defenses 
against it. 

Your pastor can preach better sermons and 
render greater service when backed by your 
knowledge and interest. The steps our churches 
can take to curb the use of alcohol will depend 
much upon the quality of their basic information 
on: (1) the magnitude of the problem, (2) the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drugs, (3) why 
persons drink, and (4) how good stewards can 
effectively implement their concern. 

Let me suggest that you consult a 1952 Meth- 
odist Discipline and read those portions dealing 
with temperance, beginning with the General 





CARADINE R. HOOTEN is executive secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Temperance. 
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December 4: 


Facing the Facts 


Rules and concluding with the Episcopal Address. 
Your church has made some great pronounce- 
ments and established sound precedents in ab- 
stinence education, temperance action, and Chris- 
tian citizenship. Other denominations have similar 
programs. See page 44 for reference to Commit- 
ment Day. 
Read Galatians 5:16-23; Matthew 24: 48-51. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Alcohol and human personality 
II. The magnitude of the problem 
. Public health 
. Public safety 
. Industrial waste 
. Economic welfare 
Crime and delinquency 
Social relationships 
. Moral complications’ 

III. Toward freedom from alcohol 


AAA UAWD 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin by emphasizing the pur- 
poses of Christianity: to glorify God, to follow 
Christ, to develop Christian personality, and to 
establish on earth the kingdom of peace, righteous- 
ness, and joy in the Holy Spirit. 

Anything that will interfere with our relation- 
ship to God, hinder the development of Christian 
personality, or short-circuit our sense of responsi- 
bility for others, is an evil for which we are 
individually and inescapably accountable. Does 
drinking contribute anything helpful to personal 
growth or social progress? 

If there are those who say, “What’s the harm 
in a beer or two?” why not ask, “Where’s the 
good?” 


How To PROCEED 


I. Alcohol and human personality 


Remind the group of Christ’s two great com- 
mandments: (a) to love God supremely, and 
(b) to love the neighbor as one’s self. Accord 
with God and identification with the best interests 
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of mankind are two of the essential elements in 
personality development. 

Recall the statement of Haven Emerson that 
our greatest peril is that of “allowing ourselves 
to be drugged into relative inferiority.” Why will 
we do it? One reason is low aim. Pitirim Sorokin 
suggests that our weakness lies in the fact that 
we are not satisfied until we get what we want, 
and then we don’t like it. 

Does alcohol offer a filler for this emptiness, an 
escape from reality? When the brain is anesthe- 
tized, how can the self be alive to God? Is it possi- 
ble for the drinker, while under the influence, to 
be creatively concerned with his neighbor’s wel- 
fare? ‘ 

Hal Boyle, the clever columnist, facetiously de- 
scribes the operation of alcohol upon the person- 
ality as that of “evolution—unwinding back- 
wards.” He writes, “I love cocktail parties because 
there you see in two hours the whole story of 
evolution unwinding backwards. The guests arrive 
as people. Three Martinis later they are children, 
and from then on you can watch them turn from 
children to animals.” 


II. The magnitude of the problem 


A. Public health—Alcohol poses our number 
2 public health problem. Ask someone to give the 
current figures on cancer, T.B., polio, and alcohol- 
ism. (See Adult Student.) What is the compara- 
tive incidence of alcoholism to other maladies? 
How much concern is being manifested in the 
plight of alecohol’s victims? What are the churches 
doing toward prevention of alcoholism? 

Out of a population of 155 million persons, 110 
million of whom are 15 years of age or over, there 
are 65 million drinkers. 7 million of these are 
problem drinkers, 4 million have “lost control,” 
and 1 million are in the last stages of disease. This 
means that one of every twenty-three people is 
a social problem, one of every nine drinkers is a 
compulsive addict, one in sixteen has completely 
lost control. The others are hopelessly “sick.” 

“Primary addicts” have resorted to alcohol 
through emotional disturbance. But we shall later 
see that 60 per cent of all alcoholics were at one 
time high IQ personalities. 

Three facts should never be forgotten: (1) that 
at least one in nine who take the first drink ends 
up an alcoholic, (2) that neither “science nor 
Seagrams” (to use Deets Pickett’s phrase) can 
predetermine which of the nine will succumb, 
and (3) that alcoholics are increasing now at the 
rate of 250,000 per year. 

It should be remembered that alcoholism is a 
result, not so much of inner conflicts and drives, 
but of repeated years of drinking. These persist- 
ent drinkers are called by E. M. Jellinek “second- 
ary addicts,” and constitute by far the largest per- 
centage of drinkers who hit bottom. They could 
quit, but never do find any challenge to do so. 
They slip at last beyond the point of no return. 
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B. Public safety—What about the statement 
that “no life is safe on a highway with drinking 
drivers”? 

1. Reports from the National Safety Council 
show that (a) one out of four traffic deaths is 
associated with drinking, and (b) 60 per cent of 
all traffic accidents arise from drunk-driving or 
walking. However, these are understatements of 
facts as reported by the Evanston and other au- 
thentic surveys. 

Recall that 10,000 people were killed by alcohol 
on our highways in 1954! Whose duty is it to 
prevent such wanton slaughter? 

We of the Board of Temperance staff recently 
suffered the loss of the Reverend Donald Kuhn’s 
nineteen-year-old brother and the severe injury 
of his beautiful young sister, at the instance of a 
drinking driver. The local Methodist pastor was 
in the caravan of these and other youth leaders, 
going happily to a subdistrict meeting, when out 
of the blue came a stupefied driver whose mind 
had been clouded and reactions cramped by a 
couple of beers. Two young Christians were 
killed and five others injured, though these Meth- 
odist youth and their families were total ab- 
stainers. 

2. Records show that most drinkers involved 
in accidents are not heavy users, but light par- 
takers of alcohol. Point out (a) that “dead drunks” 
hardly ever drive cars, (b) that light drinkers 
take chances which unimpaired judgment would 
reject, and (c) that reaction timing is consider- 
ably slowed down by drugs. 

C. Industrial waste—Walter Reuther, a total 
abstainer, urges labor unions to teach abstinence. 
Why? To develop efficiency and income, as well 
as to improve living conditions among working 
peoples. Refer to Adult Student for amazing 
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Resource Reading* 


Basic Information on Alcohol, by Albion Roy 
King; Cornell College Press, 1953. Paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $3.00. 

The Way to Sobriety, by C. Aubrey Hearn; 
Standard Publishing Foundation. Paper, 95 
cents; cloth, $1.50. 

Alcohol the Destroyer, by C. Aubrey Hearn; 
Broadman Press. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

How to Help an Alcoholic, by Clifford J. 
Earle. Westminster Press, 1952. $1.50. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














figures on the tremendous loss to industry oc- 
casioned by alcoholism alone, to say nothing of 
incalculable losses from light-drinker absentee- 
ism. 

Do your members realize that industrial leaders 
and management are seeking trained counselors 
to help their employees achieve complete freedom 
from alcohol? 

D. Economic welfare—Give the class these 
figures from the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
United States Customs Bureau reports: 

Per capita consumption of alcoholic beverages: 
1941—18.68 gallons; 1953—25.76 gallons. 

Average alcohol content of bottled drinks: 
distilled spirits—45 per cent; wine—17 per cent; 
beer—4 per cent. 

Expenditures for beverage alcohol 1954: per 
capita—$61.44. 

Federal revenue from same (1953), $2,790,925, 
178.00: per capita—$17.56. 

Taxes levied against alcoholic drugs are, of 
course, passed on to the drinker. If the drinker 
had bought necessary merchandise, there would 
have been tax income from those sources and far 
less public expenditure for police protection, jails, 
hospitals, and social welfare. Let someone in the 
class report on the fact that in Massachusetts the 
increased cost of government, due to alcohol, is 
eight times the revenue received from taxes on 
liquor, beer, and wine. 

From Yale’s Alcohol, Science and Society, 
pages 211-214, we learn (conservatively enough) 
that wage loss to drinking workers alone is (in 
current figures) $500,000,000 per year. 

It will be of interest to your group to recall that 
Premier Mendes-France was deposed when he 
sought to institute economic reforms in France 
that threatened the wine industry. 

E. Crime and delinquency.—J. Edgar Hoover, 
F.B.I. chief, calls alcohol America’s principal do- 
mestic problem. Refer to Adult Student for a part 
of his 1954 report. Studies made by reputable 
sociologists indicate: 
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1) That a large percentage of criminals were 
intoxicated at the time of committing the crime; 

2) That use of alcohol is prevalent among 
criminals; 

3) That a composite of statistical reports from 
the states shows more crime traceable to alcohol 
than to any other factor; 

4) That since 1950 the crime rate has exceeded 
the nation’s population growth almost four to one; 

5) That in more than one million cases of 
juvenile investigations it was shown that 60 per 
cent of the parents involved were drinkers; 

6) That a 29 per cent increase is shown in delin- 
quency cases from 1948 to 1952. The majority are 
between 15 and 17 years of age. 

Local law-enforcement officers will welcome in- 
vitations to give facts relating to the difficulties 
they encounter with alcohol among law violators 
and other persons in trouble. 

F. Social relationships——Anything that strikes 
at the home and family group constitutes a serious 
problem. 

It was to create a friendlier relationship in the 
family that Dean James A. Pike, in Beyond 
Anxiety, suggested that light liqueurs might 
loosen tensions and invite relaxed togetherness. 
But is this the usual role of alcohol in the home? 

What about delinquency and divorces? Have 
you thought of getting a Christian judge to dis- 
cuss alcohol’s contribution to family disintegra- 
tion? Families of most alcoholics are deprived of 
the necessities of life and usually lose the essen- 
tials of love. 

Drinking parents influence their children’s 
character. The House of Seagrams, realizing this, 
spends large sums to educate families in “modera- 
tion.” The 1955 Father’s Day ad was a brazen 
appeal! for dads to so drink whisky that the gradu- 
ating sons could learn from the example of dis- 
tinguished men just how to gain success through 
controlled use of alcohol. 

What do you consider the effect of alcohol © 
advertising on young child life? Does the class 
see a danger in allowing the beercasters to create 
appetites among children and teen-agers which 
protective laws won’t allow licensed saloons to 
satisfy? 

Judge Mildred Lillie, Los Angeles, says that so- 
called “moderate drinking” is responsible for an 
even greater percentage of family problems 
(never reaching the court) than heavy uses of 
the drug. She goes on to say that “often one cock- 
tail is used as an excuse for an act of infidelity or 
other misconduct in violation of the marriage con- 
tract.” 

G. Moral complications.—It may not be profit- 
able to consume time on the immorality that re- 
sults from drinking parties. Every mature person 
knows that alcohol in light doses stimulates sex 
looseness. 

But how many have thought of the loss of 
church interest and influence occasioned by the 
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uses of alcohol? Does anyone think that the liquor 
traffic will overlook the possibilities of new custo- 
mers among the 50 million mature persons in 
America who for various reasons do not drink 
beverage alcohol? They know that every abstainer 
who can be won to drinking is both a new patron 
and another example of “good people who drink.” 
From such converts the liquor people will expect 
no great amount of crusading opposition. 


Ill. Toward freedom, from alcohol 


These are some of the problems, but where 
is the solution? Does it make much difference that 
conditions in our day are vastly changed from 
Bible times? Then, the average alcoholic content 
of fermented juices was 15 per cent. Distillation 
has increased the dosage to 45 per cent. Wines and 
beer are now only enticing introductions to 
stronger stuff. But beer still intoxicates, and wine 
makes drunkards. 

We now have the highly organized liquor traffic 
spending fabulous sums for new business and in- 
creased respectability. What do you think Jesus 
would have us do about the liquor situation in 
modern complex society? 


In CLOSING 


The churches are coming alive. They are finding 
the answer. Backed by science and God’s Spirit, 
and fronting human need, they are 

—facing the facts, 

—developing the force, 

—creating the alternatives for alcohol, 

—training counselors for those in trouble, 

—deepening convictions that pressures can be 
overcome, 

—inspiring concern for the prevention of alco- 
holism, and 

—pointing to Christ as the true Way to alcohol- 
free living. 


AvUDIO- VISUALS 


Drunk Driving; 16-mm., 20 minutes, black and 
white. An excellent film on the tragic things that 
can happen when a person drives while under the 
influence of alcohol. Rental, $3. 

With His Help; 16-mm., 30 minutes, black and 
white. Shows that there is little an alcoholic can 
do for himself until he is willing to let God help 
him. Rental, $9. 

These films are available from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If it is “smarter not to drink” why do so 
many people use alcohol? (See Lesson 3.) 

2. How can church members help to overcome 
alcoholism? 

3. What do you propose as public protection 
against alcohol at the wheel? 

4. How do you think the church can help to 





remove the causes for drinking and the conse- 
quent economic loss? 

5. Do you have any suggestions on how church- 
men’s friendliness to, and concern for, drinkers 
might improve relationships in the home? 

6. Can we solve the problems of alcohol by 
education or evangelism without intelligent citi- 
zenship action? 

7. What can a strong local-church temperance 
committee do to inform members and improve 
conditions? 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose of the series: Christian adults should 
be led to accept their responsibility for combating 
the alcohol problem and to explore personal and 
legislative methods for doing so. 

Purpose of the first session: The first period 
should be devoted to answering the question, Does 
America really have an alcohol problem? If the 
answer to this question is Yes, these questions 
become important: How does alcohol menace us, 
individually and collectively? How serious is the 
problem? 

Preparation: At least two weeks before the 
course begins, the class program-planning commit- 
tee should make plans for the series. Suggestions 
are offered here, but the committee may have 
much better ideas. In any case, careful planning 
and execution is essential if the class is to have a 
profitable month. 

For the first session, which is informational, a 
symposium is suggested. Qualified persons would 
speak briefly on one of the ways in which alcohol 
threatens our society. These points of view—repre- 
sented where possible by someone in the profes- 
sion, may include: 

1. A social worker, marriage counselor, or min- 
ister talking about the cost of liquor in broken 
homes. 

2. A representative of the city traffic squad or 
state highway patrol speaking on the part drinking 
plays in highway accidents. 

3. An insurance agent reporting on the policy 
his company adopts toward men who drink or use 
alcohol to excess. 

4. An industrialist (or personnel man, plant 
superintendent, labor foreman) talking on the 
economic loss from absenteeism or loss of effi- 
ciency due to liquor. 

5. A science teacher discussing industrial uses 
of alcohol and the effect of alcohol in the human 
body. 





Greco PHIFER is associate professor of speech, Florida State Uni- 
versity. 
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6. A doctor reporting on the consequences, di- 
rect or indirect, immediate or delayed, of drink- 
ing beverage alcohol. 

A big city church should be able to secure per- 
sons representing any or all of these professions. 
With advance planning and ingenuity, even the 
smallest country church can have several of them. 

Beginning the session: Let the chairman of the 
program-planning committee or the president of 
the class introduce the entire series of four les- 
sons by discussing briefly the over-all purpose and 
the specific question to be studied each Sunday. 
Dittoed, mimeographed, or typed outlines of the 
series can be distributed. Then the presiding 
officer should briefly introduce the members of 
the symposium and let them proceed without 
further interruption. 

Class procedure: Most of the session will be 


given to talks by the visiting experts or designated 
class members. Be sure that each speaker knows 
beforehand how much time he has and that a sec- 
retary or timekeeper warns him when his time 
is nearly up. Save time at the end for questions 
from the class. Or, if you prefer, class questions 
can be secured a week ahead and sent to the 
speakers. 

Closing the session: Be sure to thank those who 
have appeared in the symposium. Sometimes an 
offer of transportation or a dinner invitation would 
be appropriate, especially for a visitor from out- 
side the church. 

Advance planning: The next session of this 
unit, “Alcohol and People,” suggests several role- 
playing experiences and requires a chairman who 
knows something about this group procedure or 
who is willing to learn. 


December 11: Alcohol and People 


m—=—~—The Leader in Action 








By CARADINE R. HOOTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” for additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The teacher will want to rethink our whole 
approach to the important subject of temperance. 
In this series we are dealing factually with the 
alcohol problem, and we have found that in one 
or more of its complex phases alcohol involves 
everybody. 

Basic preparation for this lesson is the reading 
of the lesson in Adult Student. Use of the daily 
Bible readings will be helpful. See page 32 for ad- 
ditional resources. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A continuing challenge 
A. Something all can do 
B. Is moderation the answer? 
II. Alcohol and its varied uses 
A. Chemical action 
B. Food or fooler? 
C. Evaluation of scientists 
III. Facts and fancies 
IV. True meaning of temperance 


To BrcIN 


I. A continuing challenge 
Why does modern society face this difficult alco- 
hol problem? Because we have (1) alcohol, 
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(2) organized social pressures, and (3) people. 

For want of knowledge or better methods, some 
good people major in negative treatments of the 
subject. God bless ’em, they are determined as 
best they can to smite “demon rum.” And it was 
their crusading spirit that, in another generation, 
rid the country of legalized liquor. My hat is off 
to them. I never fail to encourage every individual 
or agency that fights the liquor traffic. Whisky, 
wine, and beer are at war against us. More people 
are being killed by social intoxicants than by in- 
ternational entanglements. 

A. Something all can do.—Crusaders are in- 
clined to use any instrument that will crush the 
enemy. My father in a quiet way did his heroic 
best to close every saloon in the land. He used to 
quote David Harum’s little pleasantry that said, 
“One flea may not be able to change the nature of 
the dog, but he can keep him from worryin’ about 
being a dug.” 

None of us need feel insignificant in this colossal 
undertaking of mastering the alcohol problem. 
Every member of your class can find an important 
responsibility to assume. 

The group will recognize that while there are 
no more old-time saloons, we have “tap rooms” 
in every wet city, “salons” on the sea, liquor 
“lounges” in the air, and worst of all, cocktail 
“bars” in the home. Whether sold or consumed -in 
the tavern, the club room, or the parlor, alcohol 
is the same powerful enemy that has been blight- 
ing life from the days of Noah ’til now. Must it 
continue to insult the good? 

Can we solve the problem by merely smashing 
the traffic, or passing laws, or rehabilitating al- 
coholics? 
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B. Is moderation the answer?—Do you see any 
sure solution in the current idea of the moist 
medics who would have us “teach them modera- 
tion”? The liquor people have made large use of 
a certain “scientific laboratory” to encourage mod- 
ern experimentations in an effort at which old- 
timers failed: to establish standards of “control 
drinking” in communities and among selected per- 
sons where habit-forming drugs “can be taken sys- 
tematically without damage to the drinker or 
danger to others.” They actually contend that 
persons can learn to take enough alcohol so con- 
sistently and safely as to supply delightful lubri- 
cation without disgusting intoxication. 

There are two troubles with this theory: (1) it 
disregards the nature of alcohol, and (2) it for- 
gets the disposition of people. Even the ancient 
Orientals had more knowledge than this display 
of wishful thinking. They said, “The drinker takes 
a drink, the drink takes a drink, and the drink 
takes the drinker.” 

We live in a mechanistic era with complicated 
interrelationships that make any of the many de- 
grees of intoxication extremely hazardous for 
some. People are different, and they react var- 
iously to the effects of alcohol in the blood stream. 
Most reputable physicians know that the average 
person cannot take chances with this deceptive 
drug. Many have learned that “ethyl” is no lady 
but a vampire that is apt to make fools even of 
the “clever set.” 

As a teacher you may so deal with the alcohol 
problem as to render a positive Christian service 
to your class, church, and country. A courageous 
stand for temperance does not make one a “psy- 
cho-ceramic” (scientific name for “crackpot’). 


II. Alcohol and its varied uses 
Ask your class to consider the importance of 


alcohol in our ordinary needs. They will be led’ 


to think of the variety of uses of this chemical 
in many common products: paints, cosmetics, 
enamels, drugs, etc. 

Alcoholic compounds are used in manufactur- 
ing, in medicine, and as fuel C.H;OH is basic in 
certain types of internal and external therapy. 
But when brewed or distilled into a so-called 
beverage, it injects into the blood stream an in- 
gredient that is at once repulsive to the human 
organism. 

A. Chemical action—Andrew C. Ivy defines 
the chemical (alcohol) as “a narcotic, depressant, 
habit-forming drug.” Others call it an anesthetic. 
Ethyl alcohol belongs both to the narcotic and 
anesthesia families. There are many kinds: ethyl, 
methyl, propyl, butyl, amyl, etc., but only ethyl 
can be used in beverages—the others are too 
poisonous. 

While too much time should not be consumed 
in discussion of the nature of this drug, care 
should be exercised to examine its reactions upon 
human personalities and their subsequent be- 
havior. Here’s what the American Medical As- 


sociation says about it: ‘““We believe that the use 
of alcohol as a beverage is detrimental to the 
human economy and that its use in therapeutics, 
as a tonic or a stimulant, or as a food, has no 
scientific basis. Therefore be it resolved that 
American Medical Association opposes use of al- 
cohol as a beverage and that use as a therapeutic 
agent should be discouraged.” 

For their information the group should know 
the classifications of alcoholic beverages. They 
are (1) fermented fruit juices, (2) fermented malt 
drinks (beer and ale), (3) distilled liquors 
(whisky, gin, rum, and brandy). 

All of these variously attired liqueurs, when 
taken into the stomach, give off ethyl alcohol 
which goes undigested through the linings di- 
rectly into the blood stream. It should not be for- 
gotten here that the C.H;OH is the same in grain 
and ethyl beverages. In other words, there is as 
much intoxicating alcohol in one twelve-ounce 
bottle of beer, or an ordinary glass of wine, as 
there is in a jigger of hard whisky. 

The absorbed alcohol is quickly carried through 
the blood stream to all parts of the body. It passes 
into the liver, brain, muscles, and other body tis- 
sues, where it is stored in the water part of these 
areas. Since most tissues are over three fourths 
water, and blood flows rapidly throughout the 
body, the tissues soon absorb about the same per 
cent of alcohol as the blood. Thus stored all over 
the body, alcohol does not change into starch but 
remains the same chemical until oxidized or until 
the body can otherwise get rid of it. 

B. Food or fooler?—See Adult Student for a 
statement of the three qualities any substance 
must have to be properly classified as a food. 
Albion Roy King, in Basic Information on Alcohol 
(see page 32), says: “A food is anything which 
people consume for the purpose of nourishing and 


“Many have learned that ‘ethyl’ is no lady but a vam- 
pire that is apt to make fools even of the ‘clever set.’ ” 


From Graded Press filmstrip, Trouble for Sale. 
























sustaining the body in its growth and health. A 
proper diet must provide .. . heat energy, . . . pro- 
teins and minerals and . . . vitamins. Normal foods 
are storable as reserves against future use. 

“A drug is any substance taken because of its 
effects on the functioning of the organs of the 
body. On the basis of these definitions, alcohol 
should be classed as a drug... alcohol [has]... 
direct action on the central nervous system... . 
Even those alcoholics . .. do not take it as a de- 
liberate substitute for food, but for these psycho- 
logical reasons.” 1 

Then, is alcohol a stimulant? No, it only sup- 
plies temporary euphoria, a sense of well-being, a 
loosening of the tongue and release of the brakes 
that seem to exhilarate the drinker. Its end results 
are not a lift but a let-down. 

This is why alcohol is called the great fooler. 
It makes the user think he is better off than he 
actually is. Realistically enough, alcohol incapaci- 
tates the user for creative work or constructive 
relationships. 

C. Evaluation of scientists —See now if doctors 
in your class will agree with the statement of 
Haven Emerson that “alcohol is not a normal in- 
gredient of any healthy human body tissue or 
fluid.” 

Leonard C. Williams, Oklahoma City, has a 
pamphlet on the medical aspects of alcohol that 
reflects the best thought of top scientists of the 
nation. This pamphlet and others on the alcohol 
problem may be obtained from Board of Temper- 
ance, 100 Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington 2, 
D. C. Honest research and actual experience of our 
best doctors reveal that “alcohol is not truly bene- 
ficial but eventually harmful in the treatment of 
most human ailments.” For one thing, doses of 
alcohol often result in decreased ability to control 
the patient. 

Many people ask why alcohol is classified as a 
depressant. Ethyl alcohol quickly drugs the brain 
centers, causing sedation, torpor, stupor, and loss 
of higher controls. An anxious passenger cau- 
tioned the drinking man at the wheel, “Watch out 
for that bridge!” The bleary-eyed driver said, 
“What’dye mean, watch out—I thought you wuz 
drivin’.” 


III. Facts and fancies 


Teachers may recall the feature articles of men 
like Gilbert Burck and others in popular maga- 
zines, to the effect that “alcohol is the ideal ice- 
breaker, the true social lubricant,” etc. It might 
be well to examine the reasons for such articles, 
on the one hand, and the social consequences of 
cocktail drinking, on the other. What is really 
behind all this propaganda for alcohol? 

A representative of Alcoholics Anonymous may 
tell the class that one effect of social drinking is 
to reduce everybody to the same level and so make 





1 From Basic Information on Alcohol, by Albion Roy King; Cornell 
College Press, 1953. 
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for freer exchange of conversation. But it is 
profitable to recall the statement of a famous 
American that “there is not an idea in a barrel of 
beer.” The level of drinkers is never high. 

How profitable is our present-day cocktail diplo- 
macy? The famous statements of General George 
C. Marshall and John C. Caldwell are worth re- 
peating (see Adult Student). 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has recognized 
the dangers to which the nation is subjected by 
drinking. On February 17, 1953, he told this writer 
personally that “so long as Mamie and I are in the 
White House there will be no serving of liquor.” 
His frequent directions to government aids since 
that time have (1) forbidden drinking during 
working hours, and (2) banned liquor from office 
parties at all times. I knew there’s a bar in the 
Capital Hill Club, of which all good citizens 
should be ashamed, but the Chief Executive told 
me that the party he represents had no official 
sanction of it. I notice that he doesn’t attend social 
functions there. Yet wine is served at diplomatic 
parties “where protocol requires.” 

Must we Americans risk having to learn from 
Moscow that it is smarter not to drink? Good 
diplomacy and alcohol won’t mix any better today 
than in the days of Belshazzar or the modern con- 
ferénces of egocentric bigwigs. 


IV. True meaning of temperance 


The dictionary says, “Moderation in action, 
speech, habits, etc.” Can this truly apply to the 
use of alcohol? The better translation for the 
original word is “rational self-control.” 

In general, there are three types of definition. 
At one period, temperance was made to mean 
moderation in the use of all beverages. The idee 
was, however, to make a distinction between dis 
tilled spirits and malt or vinous drinks. These 
latter were made to appear “drinks of modera- 
tion.” The hard-whisky distillers countered with 
“men of distinction” suggestions. 

The idea of rational self-control sprang from the 
ancient definition given to temperance by Xeno- 
phon: “ ‘Temperance’ means, first, moderation in 
healthful indulgence, and, secondly, abstinence 
from things dangerous, as the use of intoxicating 
wines.” Here the emphasis was upon abstinence. 
Can Christians be “moderate” in the use of harm- 
ful things? How would this definition apply to 
violations of any of the Commandments? Did not 
Paul urge abstinence from every form of evil? 
(1 Thessalonians 5: 22.) 

On purely scientific reasoning, how is it possi- 
ble, consistently, to practice moderation in the 
use of narcotic drugs? What is a fair definition of 
the word, as applied to drinking? Since people 
are not alike and alcohol has varying effects upon 
differing types of personality, what would be the 
standard? When does the drinker know he has 
“had enough”? ; 

Albion Roy King suggests that if one could 
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stop with his “coupla’ beers,” we might not have 
an alcohol problem. But where would be the so- 
called “value” in drinking? The notion of the pos- 
sibility of moderation in the use of alcohol is a 
utopian dream, he says. Isn’t it true that only 
total abstainers are, after all, the true realists? 

It is encouraging to note that some modern 
school men, like members of California’s State 
Board of Education, are insisting that the term 
“abstinence” when referring to alcoholic bever- 
ages is the true meaning of the word “temper- 
ance.” 

This is the Methodist interpretation, which we 
feel is backed both by modern necessity and com- 
mon sense, as well as good religion. Susannah 
Wesley used to admonish her son, John, that “Sin 
is anything 
—that dulls the tenderness of conscience; 
—obscures your sense of God; 

—takes off the relish of spiritual things; 
—increases the authority of your body over your 
mind.” 

The founder of Methodism wrote (1733): “One 
design ye are to pursue to the end of time—the 
enjoyment of God in time and eternity. Desire 
other things so far as they tend to this. Love the 
creature as it leads to the Creator.” 


In CLOSING 


What does the Bible say? Care should always 
be exercised to avoid supporting every true prin- 
ciple with a single proof text. But ask, What is the 
spirit of the Holy Word? What would be the prob- 
able emphasis against alcohol if in the simple life 
of Bible times there had been an organized traffic 
in liquor, supported by the subtle pressures to 
drink with which moderns must contend? Our 
forefathers supplied the answer for the system of 
slavery; why shouldn’t we apply scriptural prin- 
ciples to sobriety? 

These are the minimum admonitions of the 
Sacred Book for the practice of abstinence: 

1. Rebuke of every manner of drunkenness; 

2. Regard for the values of human personality; 

3. Responsibility for our fellow men; 

4. Reverence for God. 

Paul says (Romans 14:21), “It is right not to 
eat meat or drink wine or do anything that makes 
your brother stumble.” 

In 1 Corinthians 10:31, we find even a higher 
motivation for total abstinence: “Whether you eat 
: ey or whatever you do, do all to the glory 
of God.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Will any one approach today solve all the 
problems of people in trouble with alcohol? Sug- 
gest a combination of techniques that would be 
helpful. 

2. If alcohol is not the best and safest medicine 
known to modern science, why will some doctors 
prescribe it? 








3. Have someone make a list of the “claims” 
versiis the “cures” of alcohol. The idea is to look 
at a comparison of the facts with the fictions about 
alcohol. 

4. Get from the class suggestions on what in- 
dividual citizens can do to “clean up the mess” 
caused by drinking. 

5. Should the churches surrender the word 
“temperance” or give it proper meaning? 

6. Can your members make out a good case for 
total abstinence? 

7. What is being done in your church to pre- 
pare for and follow up a good program of commit- 
ment? 

8. How can we influence people to stand for the 
true spirit of Bible teaching rather than fall for 
false applications of isolated portions? 


p——The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





Central question: What is my individual respon- 
sibility with respect to beverage alcohol? 

Preparation: Someone on the program-planning 
committee or in the class has probably partici- 
pated in role-playing experiences in a study or 
training group. Let him take the lead in planning 
for and directing this session. 

If no one claims this experience, one member of 
the committee can volunteer to read about the 
technique. Consult Adult Leadership! (January 
or October, 1953). This periodical and other ma- 
terial dealing with this group technique will be 
found in most large libraries. A nearby college 
library probably has Oral Decision-Making? by 
Braden and Brandenburg; chapter XIII is on 
“Role Playing.” 

Role playing means impromptu dramatic skits 
through which we hope to obtain insight into the 
beliefs and behavior of others. Two or more per- 
sons are placed in a “lightly structured situation” 


‘ and permitted to act out the situation spontane- 


ously. There is no detailed planning, certainly no 
predetermined response that participants must 
give. 

Beginning the session: The chairman should 
open the session by explaining the technique to 
be used. If the group is not accustomed to im- 
promptu participation, have two or three persons 
previously. agreed to take part in the first role- 
playing experience. 

Class procedure: The chairman introduces each 
skit by describing the situation confronting the 
role players. After the group warms to its task, 
let the participants and others in the group help 
describe the situation and the roles to be played. 


1 Adult Lenton, - publication of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Decision-Making, by Braden and Brandenburg; Harper 
aa Brothers, 1955. $4.7 
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Then role players take their places and act out 
the situation impromptu. As soon as the issue 
becomes clear, the chairman should “cut” the 
scene and ask how well the roles were portrayed. 
Was the answer a good one? How could it have 
been improved? Did participants stay in charac- 
ter? 

Here are sample situations; think of others more 
appropriate for your own group: 

1. The office holds its annual Christmas party 
with thoroughly spiked punch. Mr. Good Meth- 
odist Layman sees his friends and associates drink 
freely but dodges the issue for a while. Finally his 
superior sees him without a cup and forces the 
issue, “Here, have some punch.” 

2. A high school senior comes home one evening 
to report to his parents that “the gang” dropped 
in at a beer parlor and called him “chicken” when 





he refused to drink. What would his parents say 
to him? 

3. On the 5:15 commuter going home one cold 
winter evening, two neighbors who have been only 
casual acquaintances go together to the snack bar. 
One orders a cocktail, the other hot chocolate. Mr. 
Moderation asks Mr. Total Abstinence why he 
doesn’t have a pick-me-up before dinner. 

Closing the session: Since each role-playing ex- 
perience is followed immediately by group dis- 
cussion, a concluding summary might be super- 
fluous. In many groups a closing prayer for total 
abstinence would be appropriate. 

Advance assignment: Members of the class 
should read the lesson material in Adult Student 
on the reasons why men drink alcoholic beverages. 
Plan a panel discussion, including, where possible, 
both expert and “lay” opinion. 


December 18: Modifications for Drinking 


p__The Leader in Action 


By CARADINE R. HOOTON 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


This will be a week of preparation for Christ- 
mas! How will Christians celebrate the Lord’s 
birthday? What can teachers and class members 
say and do that will inspire sobriety during these 
holy days and in the new year? 

Perhaps a reading of John 3:16-17 might reveal 
divine motivations that would make for better 
human understandings. What if we, too, “so 
loved”? The daily Bible readings listed in Adult 
Student will also be helpful. 

In getting ready for an adequate consideration 
of this lesson, you may be helping your group 
render maximum service to the church and good 
citizenship. Pagan practices in personal drinking 
and office cocktail parties can be changed to satis- 
fying discipline for great living. 

But before we can accomplish the true goals 
of positive sobriety, it is necessary tc learn why 
persons drink and how to remotivate them for ab- 
stinence. This topic is discussed in the students’ 
material in Adult Student. On page 32 you will 
find suggestions for further reading. 


Lesson OUTLINE 
I. Inner compulsions 

II. External influences 

A. Examples in the home 

B. Social pressures 

C. Commercial propaganda 
III. Alternatives for drinking 
IV. Motivations for abstinence 
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To BEGIN 
It might be well to start out by asking, Haven’t 
you always found it profitable to know why peo- 
ple act like they do? Then direct their attention to 
the following: 


I. Inner compulsions 

Does not everyone usually act from hidden in- 
ner drives? Even when we do something “on the 
spur of the moment,” are there not traceable in- 
fluences that made us so perform? 

Without justifying the behavior of the alcoholic, 
you may properly open the discussion with the 
assumption that he did not deliberately set out to 
get drunk and make himself a nuisance to society. 
There were contributing causes for which even 
the most pious among us may be responsible. 

The drinker’s problem is unbelievably complex 
and tied up with what he has inherited, experi- 
enced, and chosen today. Here’s a man who got 
drunk because his wife was frigid. Following what 
he considered (but what she did not really intend) 
to be a rejection of his odd opproach, the sensitive 
husband went to town, got a drink, and had an ac- 
cident that put him in jail. 

All persons have emotional forces that some- 
times, failing of guidance and understanding, find 
unfortunate expression. All too often frustrated 
individuals turn to the bottle. 

Psychologists speak of our ego and superego— 
consciousness and conscience. If there has not 
been a proper development of the one, or if too 
many stern and unwise restrictions have been put 
upon the other, the growing individual may say, 
“I don’t care whether it is right. or wrong; I’m 
going to drink if I want to.” 

Some persons develop anxiety and guilt com- 
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plexes but finally asks himself, “What am I 
going to do?” Then comes retreat or violent re- 
bellion, resulting in schizophrenia or depression. 
The bottle offers escape. 

There are problems in ordinary life that many 
do not try or wish to face. Alcohol offers escape. 
Unless adequate training in adjustments has been 
given early in life, these persons turn back to 
low-level behavior. This often suggests another 
resort to the bottle. 

Nearly everyone at some time feels the need 
of defenses. All are tempted to blame others for 
their own failures. These are moods that often 
motivate men to drink. 

Psychopathic personalities, interested in their 
own comfort, more quickly turn to alcohol than do 
balanced characters. They lean on it as a crutch. 
But only a minority of alcoholics were originally 
deficient in general ability to.succeed. 

Drink is no respecter of persons. The smarter 
the individual the more certain his fall when he 
becomes dependent on alcohol. But whence this 
dependency? 

The answer may be found in low aim, lack of 
direction, spiritual immaturity, or a variety of 
other shortcomings. But, surprisingly enough, a 
lack of aggressive outlets for certain pent-up feel- 
ings may be the originating reason. 

Turning now from the idea of liquor as meeting 
“needs,” let us consider other reasons why people 
drink alcoholic beverages. 


II. External influences 


What are some delusions among drinkers that 
are developed by environment? Perhaps none is 
more deceptive than the oft-repeated suggestion 
that “freedom to enjoy oneself” is best expressed 
through uses of alcohol. Too long have we allowed 
pushful interests unchallenged take this undue 
advantage of our suggestible generation. 

But aside from drinking that arises from stresses 























of personal living, let us look at some other factors. 

A. Examples in the home.—Doubtless you can 
recall from your own observation a number of 
experiences in point. I know a father who once 
objected to the marriage of his daughter to an 
apparently fine young man. Why? He pointed to 
the suitor’s misfortune of having a drinking dad. 
What could this have to do with the son’s future 
life, who thus far was a teetotaler? Let’s see what 
happened. 

The marriage was consummated despite objec- 
tions. A child was born to the young couple. There 
was great happiness until the sudden death of the 
baby at age two. The paternal grandfather, a life- 
long “moderate drinker,” advised the grief- 
stricken son to “drown the sorrow.” Resorting to 
liquor for the first time, this brilliant young editor 
soon became an alcoholic. The explanation? “Dad 
could take it, and I can quit when I want to.” But 
he:let whisky ruin himself and wreck his family! 

Some young people constantly ask, “Why can’t 
I drink when my parents get away with it?” 
Others plead with us to help them keep their folks 
from being “so silly.” But we wonder how soon 
many of these will ape their fathers and mothers in 
a crisis? . 

B. Social pressures.—It is true that a few people 
I’ve known drink because they just “like the taste 
(or effects) of liquor.” But how many more do you 
suppose take it because others of the social set 
indulge? 

Acceptance of alcoho! by certain people “in high 
places” has played havoc with the social order. 
Here it might be helpful to get the class reaction 
to statements in Adult Student on the influence of 
drinking by church members. 

Two young people came to their pastor and 
said, “We’ll never go back to that man’s class 
again.” When asked why, they replied, “He let us 
down by drinking cocktails at a neighbor’s home.” 


From Graded Press filmstrip, Trauble for Sale. 





“Drink is no respecter of 
persons. The smarter the per- 
son the more certain his fall | 
when he becomes dependent 
on alcohol.” 









Why do you think so much emphasis is put upon 
social drinking? Stress the fact that Emily Post 
and other etiquette authorities insist that it is es- 
sential for all good hostesses to provide soft drinks 
also if other beverages are served. 

Whatever else may be said about the last in- 
augural party in the nation’s capital, there was 
not a drop of alcohol in the 35,000 gallons of pure 
punch served on the hill during that significant 
day! 

They are very hard to identify, but there are 
“public relations” employees of the liquor inter- 
ests in practically every area of American life. 
They subtly suggest to everybody, from drawing- 
room influence to airline executives, that alcohol 
is a “must.” Long a “sacred cow” in politics the 
liquor business now supplies the elixir that makes 
the “cow jump over the moon.” 

Perhaps your class can exert a favorable in- 
fluence upon Captain Eddie Rickenbacker of East- 
ern Airlines and other airline officials to stop serv- 
ing free liqueurs on all passenger flights. 

C. Commercial propaganda.—You may want 
someone to prepare a display of the Christmas ad- 
vertising of alcohol. Recall that the traffic spends 
over $250,000,000 per year to make alcoholic drugs 
look safe, good, and indispensable to happiness. Is 
this justifiable, though “legal’’? 

Congressman Eugene Siler, of Kentucky, has 
introduced H. R. 4627. This is a bill to outlaw the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages over radio and 
television. In thus trying to preserve the integrity 
of American home life this representative likens 
beercasting to an offending beast or burglar that 
comes unrestrained and uninhibited to blight the 
family circle. 

Consider now the influence of liquor outlets 
upon the thinking of the people. Is the display of 
these beverages in attractive bottles and packages 
calculated to sell more liquor, or less? 

Think of the influence of such rationalizations 
for serving alcohol as these statements: “Every- 
body’s doin’ it these days.” “It is necessary in my 
social set.” “Good public relations require drink- 
ing.” “It’s good for business.” “Competition has 
forced us to yield.” Do you agree that many peo- 
ple are thus led to drink who otherwise would 
never touch alcohol? 


III. Alternatives for drinking 


While these current pressures are, to an extent, 
popularizing alcohol, there are strong reactions 
from such a selfish shortsightedness. Young people 
of many denominations, for example, are becom- 
ing intensely interested in the Methodist emphasis 
on alternatives for alcohol. Ask your local leaders 
to help the class at this point. 

Youth are finding ways to meet their needs 
through many wholesome alcohol-free activities. 
They deserve the undivided help of the church 
in providing (1) challenge, (2) information, (3) 
commitment, (4) channels of stewardship, and 
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(5) Christian recreational facilities and guidance. 

Older people also need these advantages. Must 
we not grow beyond a devoted band of believers 
into a disciplined “fellowship of the concerned”? 
What new motivations for great living such a 
group in each community could supply! 


IV. Motivations for abstinence 


Should not churchmen be more concerned than 
pressure groups with learning, teaching, sharing, 
and enjoying the good life? What could be more 
profitable than the business of inspiring moderns 
to “abstain from every form of evil”? (1 Thessa- 
lonians 5:22). 

What are the practical possibilities in this di- 
rection? Here are some ways in which we can 
create new desires for sobriety: 

Develop in our own lives a consecration to God 
that makes our religion joyous, vital, and con- 
tagious. 

“Do your best to present yourself to God as 
one approved, a workman who has no need to be 
ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth.” (2 
Timothy 2:15.) 

So deepen our own convictions about the 
superior virtues of temperance that others will 
also want to abstain from alcohol. 

Become so concerned with prevention that 
many, through our influence, will never take that 
first drink. 

Help others find skills for overcoming ap- 
petites for and addiction to alcohol. 


In CLOSING 

Some people don’t drink because they just don’t 
like the taste of, or the troubles caused by, alcohol. 
Others have developed such aptitudes for creative 
life that they have no desire for alcohol. 

But, by and large, most abstainers have been 
properly motivated by such sane religious convic- 
tions and satisfactions that strong drink can never 
have any place in their lives. 

It is our business, says Raymond G. McCarthy, 
of Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, to help persons 
in trouble with alcohol to achieve “a degree of 
satisfaction in sobriety which will compensate for 
the pseudosatisfactions which they sought in 
drinking.” 

Wouldn’t it be even better to so evangelize, 
educate, and motivate nondrinkers that they will 
find adequacy for great living by denying self, 
taking up the cross daily, and following Jesus? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we influence outsiders to make 
Christmas Christian? 

2. Which do you think are the mightier motiva- 
tions—inner compulsions or outward pressures? 
Why? 

3. Discuss the ethics of liquor advertising, and 
its influence on child life. Do you believe it 1s 
designed only to establish brand names? 
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4, Some have said, “Hide it, and people will 
seek alcohol.” What has been the effect of the 
gaudy displays and glorification of alcohol in pub- 
lic places? 

5. What can churchmen do to offset the glamor 
of the cocktail glass? Do you approve of the pres- 
ent emphasis upon alternatives? 

6. Are there any ways to curb brash come- 
dians and feature writers who take advantage of 
their popularity to plug for social drinking? 

7. How can we train our children and their 
unchurched associates to refrain from taking 
that first drink? 





NARTB Adds Liquor Policies to 
Standards of Practice Code 


The National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters has added two pro- 
visions regarding alcoholic beverages to its 
“Standards of Practice for Radio Broad- 
casters.” 

Among the principles of acceptability of 
advertising agreed upon by those stations 
subscribing to the radio code are these: 

The advertising of hard liquor should not 

be accepted. 

The advertising of beer and wines is ac- 
ceptable only when presented in the best 
of good taste and discretion, and is ac- 
ceptable subject to existing laws. 

The new statements are a reflection of the 
television code which contains similar word- 
ing. Although most stations had already been 
operating on the two principles, they had not 
previously been spelled out in the code. 

—From Chipsheet, September 5, 1955 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


Purpose: This session should be devoted to an 
analysis of why persons drink alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

Preparation: Primary responsibility for this 
session should be assigned to five or six members 
of a panel. Include in the panel, if possible, a so- 
cial worker, minister, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
adult counselor—one or more persons who have 
made a special study of human motivations. 

One member of the program-planning commit- 
tee should assume responsibility for getting the 
discussion started, keeping it on the track, sum- 
marizing at the end, and stopping at the proper 
time. Panel members should be given a brief out- 
line ahead of time, perhaps one adapted from 
Hooton’s “four governing motivations for drink: 


(1) the desire for excitement, (2) the need for 
relaxation, (3) the bent toward sociability, (4) 
the urge to escape.” Reword these and add others 
as desired. Using an outline, however, adds or- 
derliness to the discussion. 

Beginning the session: The discussion chairman 
may open the session by stressing the need for 
understanding why people drink as well as the 
problems caused when they drink. If any visitors 
are serving on the panel, introduce them at this 
time. Provide dittoed programs, including names 
of participants, the outline being used, and the 
assignment for next time. Or use a blackboard for 
the same information. 

Class procedure: Give one half to two thirds of 
the class period to the panel discussion. Encourage 
questions or comments from the class for the re- 
mainder of the period. 

Some groups are “self-starters”: when an im- 
portant issue comes up, they participate freely in 
class discussion. If your group has trouble “break- 
ing the ice” when questions or comments are 
called for, “plant” a question or two or ask some- 
one to lead off the discussion from the floor. 

Many church congregations include a leader in 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Personal testimony from 
someone who knows alcoholism from the inside 
adds drama to the session and captures willing at- 
tention. 

Closing the session: Ask each member of the 
panel to summarize in a minute or less the prin- 
cipal reasons why persons use alcoholic beverages. 
Let the presiding officer, or some other member 
of the class, offer a closing prayer asking for in- 
sight into the causes of man’s behavior that we 
may more intelligently search for a solution. 

Advance assignment: Ask three members to 
present different points of view on the responsi- 
bility the state should assume toward the liquor 
traffic. Should we (1) treat alcoholism as a disease, 
with public and private agencies concentrating on 
rehabilitation of alcoholics? (2) control the 
liquor industry rigidly by enforcing rules on sale 
to minors and drunks, possibly even making liquor 
a state monopoly or limiting or forbidding liquor 
advertising? (3) outlaw the liquor traffic by local 
option, state law, or national prohibition? 





Vote Out Liquor and Beer 


Liquor stores were voted out of ten Pennsyl- 
vania communities recently while six decided to 
end the sale of beer. Local option elections were 
held in seventy-six boroughs and townships fol- 
lowing an all-out campaign on the part of liquor 
and beer interests. The box score looked like this: 


Liquor BEER 
Wet todry ........ 10 Wettodry....... 6 
Dry to wet ........ 7 Dry towet........ 1 
Remained wet .... 14 Remained wet .... 17 
Remained dry ..... Remained dry ..... 












December 25: 


Alcohol and Christian Responsibility 


(World Service Sunday ) 
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By CARADINE R. HOOTON 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


On this Christmas Day we, the people, should 
again turn our thoughts to Jesus, his life and 
message. 

There is no greater evil than that which ob- 
scures the vision of God’s greatest gift. There is 
no meaner sin than the voluntary toleration of 
any vice that destroys rapport or accord with him 
or denies responsibility for people he came to save. 

In so far as alcohol alienates individuals from 
God, or anesthetizes Christian affection for others, 
the use of it is wrong. Jesus came to make us fully 
aware of holy privilege and responsibility. The 
presence of his Spirit in human hearts will alert 
the believer to positive action for that which is 
good and against all evil. 

God’s love is basically opposed to anything that 
would make it inoperative in persons or society 
(see Revelation 3:15-16; 2 Timothy 3:1-5). With 
acceptance of his Gift, therefore, comes the urge 
to challenge every enemy of human welfare. There 
is none more antagonistic to Christian progress 
than the traffic in liquor. 

How could we better 


Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight 


than by doing what we can to crush this organized 
public foe? The churches could destroy this 
vicious system of exploitation as certainly as they 
stopped slavery. Do we want to do it? 

With heads and hearts and hands in his service 
let us consider our Christian responsibility. 

Do not neglect to study the presentation in 
Adult Student, as well as using available refer- 
ence books. The article, “But What Can I Do?” 
page 8, is pertinent to this lesson. 


LEssoN OUTLINE 
I. The Methodist position 
II. Four major emphases 
A. Legislation 
B. Rehabilitation 
C. Education 
D. Commitment 
III. The more abundant life 
IV. Christian compulsions 
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To BEGIN 


The teacher will find it thrilling to study the 
1952 Discipline for some brief excerpts, as Para- 
graph 2022. The group needs to hear again how 
very intelligently and courageously The Meth- 
odist Church has approached the alcohol problem, 

How thoroughly dedicated are we to a vigor- 
ous program of abstinence education and temper- 
ance action? Be sure to stress the two historic 
attitudes that constitute the framework of our 
position. 


I. The Methodist position 


It will be recalled that we contend, basically, 
(1) for personal total abstinence and (2) for goy- 
ernmental prohibition. 

We are for abstinence, not because alcohol “be- 
longs to the devil” nor because we reject all pleas- 
ure as being bad. Neither do we agree that man’s 
sin with intoxicants consists only of his evil “abuse 
of good things.” 

Our stand for abstinence is based rather upon 
these beliefs: (1) that the nondrinker surrenders 
no true value by refusing alcohol, (2) that human 
personality can best be developed without intoxi- 
cating drugs, (3) that Christians have a steward- 
ship of sobriety, (4) that no true humanitarian in 
a starving world can afford the “luxury of liquor,” 
(5) that drinking in a mechanistic age is a menace 
to efficiency and public safety, (6) that the pur- 
chase or consumption of alcoholic products sup- 
ports pressure groups that are hurtful in human 
society, (7) that the practice of abstinence is more 
likely to help individuals, in whatever they do, 
“to glorify God.” 

There are, of course, other reasons why we op- 
pose alcohol. A Christian doctor recently said that 
“anything artificial that we use as a moral crutch 
is wrong.” He was classifying as evil whatever is 
used to put consciences to sleep, to deaden sensi- 
tivity to duty, to impair judgment, or to give a 
false sense of well-being. 

Stress should be laid upon the Methodist pro- 
gram for the redemption of society. There are evils 
that afflict us here and now, and we have a man- 
date to master them. Christianity is more than a 
device to achieve otherworldly salvation. It pro- 
vides a cause and a Leader for establishing on 
earth his Kingdom of righteousness, peace, and 
joy. 

Furthermore, there is no conflict between evan- 
gelical concern and Christian social action. Our 
program is both-and. This gives Methodists a 
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peculiar sense of social responsibility. In our em- 
phasis upon education we must never neglect a 
plan of action. (James 2:17.) 

Due consideration should be given to the ques- 
tion of prohibition. The teacher will guard against 
the temptation to argue the merits or faults of 
‘ national prohibition. There should be a time and 
place to defend the immeasurable good that was 
done by “the noble experiment,” even under pa- 
thetic conditions of highly financed rebellion 
against, and poor enforcement of, the Volstead 
Act. 

Much precious time can be saved by asking if 
repeal has resulted in (1) less crime, (2) less boot- 
legging, (3) less alcoholism, (4) less respect for 
law, etc. Records will sustain any fair defense of 
the Eighteenth Amendment as against the offenses 
of the Twenty-first. 

You will need to point out that the purpose of 
restrictive laws is not to take away personal liber- 
ties, but to restrain evil forces from destroying 
them. The liquor business has been historically 
unruly, and its product notoriously harmful. Anti- 
liquor laws were not enacted primarily to “keep 
a fella’ from takin’ a ’lil drink,” but to so regulate 
the manufacture and distribution of alcoholic 
products as to keep them and their sponsors from 
wrecking the lives and destroying the freedoms of 
others. | 

While no group today is seriously striving for 
a return of prohibition on a national scale, there 
are many who are praying and working for (1) 
local option, (2) state control, (3) highway safety, 
(4) the outlawing of interstate commerce in liquor 
advertising, (5) the prevention of alcoholism, and 
(6) better enforcement. 

Since there are so many good commercial uses 
of alcohol, would the annihilation of the alcohol 
beverage business be such a blow to the country? 
If it is thought that unemployment would result, 
we quite agree that with a complete ban against 
liquor there could be fewer jobs for some doctors, 
hospital attendants, undertakers, law enforcement 
officers, and institutions for the care of the desti- 
tute. Pastors would have more time for creative 
ministries to their people. 

Could taxpayers use the additional public and 
private resources that this would release to good 
uses? If it is argued that so many would be 
thrown out of jobs “by prohibitory laws,” consider 
the added sources of income from improved legiti- 
mate business! How many are rendered helpless 
by drink? 

What now are we doing to help people enjoy 
the alcohol-free way of life? 


Il. Four major emphases 


A. Legislation Encouragement should be 
given to every reasonable effort that will provide 
legal protection for the people against the aggres- 
Siveness of the alcohol traffic or the harmful effects 
of its product. The class should be told here of 


ways in which local, state, and national laws can 
help solve human problems. 

Your group would like to know how to join 
forces with proper agencies both for the passage 
of good legislation and the better enforcement of 
existing controls. 

B. Rehabilitation—Here could ensue a most 
helpful discussion of the church’s responsibility 
in ministering to alcoholics, their families, and 
others affected by this unfortunate malady. Care 
should be taken that members might not unduly 
condemn “the sinner” along with the sickness. 

It is recommended that you read the opinions 
of men of science and study the findings of au- 
thorities like E. M. Jellenik, Andrew C. Ivy, 
Lester Keyser. For techniques in counseling, con- 
sult your General Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

If your laymen want a new thrill in missionary, 
evangelistic, or humanitarian services to persons 
in need of help, get in touch with Dr. Thomas 
Shipp, Lover’s Lane Methodist Church, Dallas, 
Texas, and he will tell you of some worth-while 
projects which are possible for the men and women 
of your church. 

Alcoholics Anonymous will introduce you to 
some good methods and a fine, wholesome spirit 
for helping down-and-outers who want to get up 
again. Since many of the things they do for others 
are the duties some Methodists have too long 
neglected, you will not be much out of place 
among them. 

C. Education.—To prevent alcoholism and the 
untimely ailments of individuals moving toward 
it, we promote an intensive educational program. 

Here would be a good time to present a display 
of literature from your Board of Temperance (ob- 
tained through the local-church temperance com- 
mittee). This will consist of a surprising array of 
magazines, books, tracts, and pamphlets on alcohol 
and abstinence action. 

You may also use moving pictures, filmstrips, 
and turn-over charts now available from your 
district secretary of temperance. 

Certainly you will not overlook the desirability 
of helping your board train resource persons for 
local church and community leadership in this 
field. There are many church-sponsored schools, 
seminars, institutes, classes, and clinics to which 
your group might send proper representatives. 

D. Commitment.—Can education alone change 
persons and conditions for the better? This gen- 
eration has suffered much from men whose 
informed minds lacked the balance of divinely 
inspired aim. 

The Methodist Church has always believed in 
action as a vital part of the educational process. 

The commitment program of the Board of Tem- 
perance begins with persons where they are and 
challenges them to become what Christians ought 
to be. Signing a pledge to abstain from all uses 
of alcohol is but a part of the total program. The 
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Why insist upon a prescription 





for this 


and 


emphasis is upon preparation for alcohol-free 
living that goes far beyond personal agreement 
not to drink into stewardship action for the better- 
ment of social conditions. 

Commitment is, therefore, a step in creative 
Christian living. This represents a positive total 
life objective for individuals and groups. Careful 
preparation for Commitment Day should be made 
weeks ahead of the first Sunday in December. 
For information write to the Board of Temperance. 

This involves (1) long-range planning in the 
local church commissions, (2) careful sharing of 
basic information in the classes, (3) forthright 
preaching by the pastor, (4) steadfast backing 
of the official board, (5) faithful presentations by 
the teachers, and (6) honest consideration of 
problems and privileges in every Christian home. 


III. The more abundant life 


Why are churches interested in persuading peo- 
ple to take a firm stand against alcohol? It is that 
persons and families may have life and have it 
more abundantly! 

Probably your class will recall statements to 
this effect: “I believe that drinking is a personal 
privilege that one may take or let alone—it 
shouldn’t concern me if others want to get soused.” 
But it is a matter of very great concern to society. 
Your own life may be at stake! Certainly your 
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From Graded Press filmstrip, Trouble for Sale, 


not for this ? 


moral and financial welfare are directly involved. 

Again, we are concerned about the fact that 
at least one in nine who begins to drink ends up 
an alcoholic. Since nobody can predetermine 
which one will fall, Gerald McCulloh, of our 
General Board of Education, likens drinking to a 
game of Russian roulette. The first-time drinker 
points at his brain a pistol with nine cartridge 
chambers, one of which is loaded. One shot of 
alcohol may be the lethal blow that leads at last 
to the bottomless pits of drunkenness. 

But what happens to the other eight drinkers 
may have such serious consequences that churches 
can never be at ease about alcohol. Prevention, 
therefore, is our chief concern. And better than 
legal procedures for this, we believe, is persuasion. 
If the churches can be sufficiently aroused in 
time, America can be saved from the fate of 
being wrecked by alcoholism as have other nations 
of ancient and modern times. 

There are encouraging trends. India is making 
a valiant effort to enforce prohibition. France 
continues heroically to face her tragic problem of 
alcoholism. Canadians are conducting a crusade 
for abstinence. 

Nondrinkers are a majority in America. What 
if we should become creatively concerned for the 
integrity of our beloved nation and the interests 
of all its people? A crusade for sobriety would 
both preserve and enhance the life and influence 
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not only of persons, but of the church and 
country, as well. 


IV. Christian compulsions 


In the Old Testament are well-known “woes” 
against drunkenness, killing, and putting the bottle 
to our neighbor’s lips. There are warnings that 
“hell hath enlarged herself” because of strong 
drink. 

Lack of “regard for the deeds of the Lorp” 
(Isaiah 5:12) was then a sin accentuated by the 
heavy use of wine. Can the more positive chal- 
lenges of Jesus be understood and carried out by 
muddled brains or mangled hands? 

If Jesus started his ministry by making wine, 
he closed it by making his followers a part of the 
vine. Paul says, “Don’t get your stimulus from 
wine (for there is always the danger of excessive 
drinking) , but let the Spirit stimulate your souls” 
(Ephesians 5:18) .1 

Christians are privileged to drink of the pure 
juice of the vine, of which Jesus said: “This is 
my blood.” In such drinking, believers are to “show 
forth his death” for every human soul. Disciples 
will go, not to absorb the squalor of the environ- 
ment they find, but to change the atmosphere for 
adequate living. 

“What is the chief end of man?” asks the West- 
minster Catechism. “To glorify God, and to enjoy 
Him forever.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why shouldn’t alcohol be used for celebrating 
Christmas? 

2. Is there any safe place for it in modern 
church weddings or social gatherings? Why? 

3. How is it possible to “hate the sin and love 
the sinner”? 

4. How does it come that Methodists are a “pe- 
culiar people” in their philosophy and program 
of opposition to alcohol? 

5. Can Methodists hope to redeem the world 
by knowledge without action? 

6. What is the distinctien between taking away 
personal rights and safeguarding social freedom? 
When does one have the liberty to jeopardize the 
rights of others? 

7. Does your church have an adequate alcohol 
education program? Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service will help at this point. 

8. Have your commitment programs led to com- 
munity action for safer living conditions? 


In CLOSING 


We have listed many of the reasons why the 
churches oppose alcohol. It is our responsibility 
now to make people see, not only that drinking is 
wrong, but that abstinence is right. We must go 

er and demonstrate how superior for modern 
Society is the alcohol-free way of life. 


ee 


1 From Letters to Y. ab 
millan Company, 195 ” al Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The Mac- 


Recognizing the need for “satisfaction” that all 
men feel, Jesus pointed out the blessedness that 
comes from seeking the “rightusefulness” which 
comes only of God. Realizing the conflict between 
the lower and upper appetites of human. beings, 
he issued the noblest of all invitations, “If any 
one thirst, let him come to me and drink” (John 
7:37). 


p——The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





Central question: What should be the role of 
government in dealing with the alcohol problem? 
What legislation, if any, should be passed? 

Preparation: Ask three persons to represent 
different points of view toward government action. 
Each man need not give his personal beliefs, 
though this would probably be best where possi- 


_ ble. One can, however, suggest impersonal argu- 


ments for a position he does not himself hold. Give 
each speaker from five to seven minutes. 

The three points of view, stated at the end of the 
last lesson, are essentially those of (1) little or no 
legislative interference with the liquor traffic, 
with public and private agencies co-operating in 
treating alcoholism as a disease; (2) legislative 
control over the liquor traffic, including limitation 
or abolition of liquor advertising or, possibly, some 
form of state monopoly over the manufacture or 
sale; (3) prohibition on a local option, statewide, 
or national basis. Let participants choose their own 
emphases within the three general areas, or add: 
a fourth topic where desired. 

Opening the session: One member of the pro- 
gram-planning committee should assume the role 





Indian Americans 


During the month of January this series 
will deal with “Indian Americans.” It will 
be aimed to help adults understand this mi- 
nority group and their problems, what the 
church can do, and how Indian Americans 
can meet their Christian responsibilities. 

The weekly topics are: 


January 1: Out of Every Tribe 
January 8: One Flock, One Shepherd 
January 15: Ministry of the Churches 
January 22: The Indian and His Government 
January 29: A New Covenant With the In- 
dians 
Ralph D. Wellons has written a supple- 
mentary article to be used with this course. 




















of impartial chairman, introducing the symposium 
and presiding over the open forum afterward. 
Begin by stressing the willingness of Methodists 
to listen to conflicting points of view and to make 
up their minds in accordance with the argument 
and evidence. 

Class procedure: Unless the committee has good 
reason for changing the order, speakers should 
proceed in the order given above, from minimum 
to maximum state interference with the liquor 
traffic. Be sure that a secretary or timekeeper 
prevents any one speaker from monopolizing the 
session. 

Closing the series: All present, including the 
participants, should check an unsigned opinion 
ballot concerning our collective responsibility 
toward the liquor traffic. A person may check 
several answers. The program-planning committee 
may wish to add more statements to those sug- 
gested here. 


1. ______ the alcohol traffic can be expected and 
should be encouraged to police itself. 
2. ______. alcoholism should be treated primarily 


as a disease, with no additional legis- 
lative action called for. 

3. _______ the tax on beverage alcohol should be 
decreased to reduce the incidence of 


bootlegging and moonshine whisky, 

4, ______ alcoholic beverages should be a state 
monopoly, as is true in several 
European countries. 


5. —_____. federal law should prohibit interstate 
liquor advertising. 

6. ____ all alcoholic beverages except light 
wines and beer should be outlawed, 

7. —___— local option should be encouraged so 


that the community, county, or state 
can effectively prohibit the sale of 
liquor within its borders. 


8. ______. national prohibition should be re- 
enacted and this time it should be 
enforced. 

9. ______. [leave one space blank for students to 


write in their own solutions. ] 


If the class is not too large, it may be possible 
for two or three persons, working fast, to tabu- 
late the ballots during a closing hymn and an- 
nounce the results. Or the collective judgment of 
the class concerning the liquor question can be 
reported at the next session. 

Advance assignment: Remind the group to read 
the students’ material for the first lesson in the 
next series on “Indian Americans” (see Adult 
Student for January). 
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CHRISTIANS, AWAKE!’ 


By JOHN BYROM 


Christians, awake! salute the hap Py mom 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born; 
Rise to adore the mystery of love, 

Which hosts of angels chanted from above; 
With them the joyful tidings first begun 

Of God Incarnate and the Virgin’s Son. 


Then to the watchful shepherds it was told, 
Who heard th’ angelic herald’s voice, “Behold, 
I bring good tidings of a Saviour’s birth 

To you and all the nations upon earth; 

This day hath God fulfilled His promised word; 
This day is born a Saviour, Christ the Lord.” 


He spake; and straightway the celestial choir 
4 — of Joy, unknown before, conspire; 
raises of redeeming love they sang, 
fe Pp eros s whole orb with alleluias rang; 
God’s highest glory was their anthem still, 
Peace upon earth, and unto men good will. 


Then may we hope, th’ angelic hosts among, 
To sing, redeemed, a glad triumphal song; 
- He that was born upon this joyful day 
Around us all His glory shall display; 
Saved by His love, for ever we shall sing 
Eternal praise to heaven’s Almighty King. 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 93. 
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HAIL, TO THE LORD’S ANOINTED?’ 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Hail, to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son! 

Hail, in the time appointed, 
His reign on eart begun! 

He comes to break oppression, 
To set the cagtive free; 

To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity. 


He comes with succor speedy 
To those who suffer wrong; 

To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong; 
To Fa them songs for sighing, 

eir darkness turn to light, 
Whose souls, condemned and dying, 
Are esianaial in an suit 


To Him shall prayer unceasing 
And daily vows ascend; 

His kingdom still increasing, 
A kingdom without end: 

The tide of time shall never 
His covenant remove; 

His Name shall stand for ever; 
That Name to us is Love. 


2 The Methodist Hymnal, 85. 
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How Shall I Prepare to Teach? 
GETTING PERSONS TO PARTICIPATE 


Teacuers of adults frequently ask, How do 
I get group participation? 

To get participation, you need— 

1. To desire that the members participate. If 
you are satisfied that you can give them the sub- 
stance of what they need, you will have minimum 
participation. If you feel deeply that, in order to 
grow in understanding, each must share in the 
learning process, you will be more likely to have 
participation. 

2. To prepare for participation. You must plan 
your teaching in relation to procedure as carefully 
as you plan your teaching in relation to content. 
You must think of ways in which you can involve 
the members of the group in the learning process. 

3. To assist persons to participate. Persons who 
are accustomed to having the leader carry the 
responsibility find it difficult to participate. Per- 
haps someone has been rebuffed when he injected 
an idea, therefore he hesitates. You must help 
persons to share their ideas and to become active 
in the learning process. 


Some DO’S to help you: 

1. Do be sure that the activity is worth par- 
ticipating in. 

2. Do provide conditions conducive to partici- 
pation. Be sure your room is comfortable, that 
your people are seated so that they feel friendly, 
that the members are acquainted with.one an- 
other. 


3. Do provide means for participation. These 
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may be, at one time or another, conversation 
groups, project work groups, committee reports, 
individual interviews and reports, speakers in a 
symposium, or members of a panel discussion. 


Some DON’TS to avoid: 

1. Don’t call upon a daydreamer; it would be 
embarrassing to an adult. 

2. Don’t ask a nonparticipator to make a con- 
tribution. It may be that he is already participat- 
ing to the maximum of his ability. He may feel 
inadequate and recognize that others in the group 
have more to offer than he has at that moment. 

3. Don’t take the words out of the mouth of one 
who is speaking. Let him express himself. His 
vocabulary may not be as large as yours, but the 
feelings that he expresses can be interpreted only 
in his own way. It may seem important to clarify 
a statement, but do not restate what an individual 
has said unless the group feels the need for clarifi- 
cation. 

These are simple and elementary DO’S and 
DON'TS. First, you must be convinced that par- 
ticipation is important. Second, you must prepare 
for participation. Third, you must respect the in- 
dividual and honor the nonparticipant. 


In the Next Issue 


In the January issue we shall deal with some 
ways of helping adults grow in understanding of 
world relationships. How can this become a part 
of the teaching in the adult class in the church 
school? 


Doris P. DENNISON, staff member of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Board of Education. 











FOR CHRISTMAS 





BOOKS 





Prayers for Living, compiled by 
Hazel T. Wilson. Abingdon Press, 
1955. 128 pages. $1.00 regular edi- 
tion. $2.95 leather. 


This is a classic collection of 
prayers for everyday living. It is 
set up with prayers for thirty days. 
There are four prayers for each day 
plus morning and evening affirma- 
tions taken from the Bible. There 
are prayers by ancients and mod- 
erns. Some of the authors are 
Thomas a Kempis, Francois de la 
Mothe Fenelon, Anselm, Augustine, 
John Calvin, Martin Luther, Phillip 
Brooks, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Frank Laubach, Walter Judd, 
Georgia Harkness. 

In her introduction to Prayers for 
Living,. Georgia Harkness writes, 
“For a reconstructed world we must 
have reconstructed individuals, and 
to have reconstructed individuals— 
men and women ready to practice 
the democratic way of life and to 
create a unifying spiritual world 
community—we must have a new 
fund of spiritual resources. We can 
find such spiritual resources by the 
help of God through prayer as the 
undergirding of our actions; with- 
out prayer we can scarcely expect 
to have what is most needful for 
the long pull that apparently still 
lies before us.” 

The size of this book of prayers 
makes it ideal for purse or pocket. 
It is the kind of book any sincere 
Christian would like to give or re- 
ceive at Christmas.—J.W.C. 


A Candle for the Dark, by Orva Lee 
Ice. Abingdon Press, 1955. 128 
pages. $2.00. 


This little book contains six- 
teen informal messages for inspi- 
rational reading. I can also conceive 
of its being used for program ma- 
terial by various church and civic 
groups. 

The messages are interesting and 
helpful. They are human and down 
to earth. There are snatches of 
humor and bits of whimsey that re- 
mind me a little of Simon Stylites 
in The Christian Century. 

The ideas presented in the book 
are not new, but the thoughts are 
fresh and convincing. 

Dr. Ice is minister of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Minneapolis. 

—J. W.C. 


The Story of the Church, by Walter 
Russell Bowie. Abingdon Press, 
1955. 208 pages. $2.95. 


Looking for something for your 
teen-ager for Christmas? This book, 
a companior to The Story of the 
Bible by the same author, will make 
an ideal gift. In fact, the whole 
family will enjoy it. It is one of 
those books the family will be de- 
lighted to read aloud. 





Adults, too, will find this book 
helpful. While it is not written in a 
scholarly style, the facts are re- 
liable, and adults will find the book 
useful as a refresher or for a pre- 
liminary for a more serious study 
of the church. 

It is a handsome book with 
artistic black and white illustrations 
by Clifford Johnston. Dr. Bowie’s 
style is that of a true storyteller. He 
has made a real contribution by 
writing a readable book that traces 
the story of the church from its be- 
ginnings in Palestine to the pres- 
ent day. What a pleasant way to 
expose young people and adults to 
church history!—J. W. C. 


Why You Say It, by Webb B. Gar- 
rison. Abingdon Press, 1955. 426 


pages. $3.95. 


Words are explosive. Phrases are 
TNT. A simple word can destroy a 
friendship, sell a large order, save 
or take away a life. The study of 
words is not merely something that 
has to do with literature. Words, 
both oral and written, are our main 
tools of communication. Words have 
changed the direction of history. 


Words can change the direction of 
your life. 

Several years ago Webb B. Gar- 
rison, an avid free-lance writer, 
discovered the fascination that word 
stories held for the public. Many 
of the anecdotes in this collection 
originally appeared in such varied 
publications as Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Bankers’ Monthly, True Detective, 
Pageant, Bluebook, and Today’s 
Woman. 

Mr. Garrison, himself a master 
of words, has written this intriguing 
book on the history of over seven 
hundred different words that we 
hear and use in everyday life. 

Why You Say It speaks of many 
things—of shoes and ships, of seal- 
ing wax, of cabbages and kings. The 
author has interestingly grouped 
the words into twenty-four cate- 
gories, such as “Courtship, Mar- 
riage and the Family,” “Lingo of 
the Sea,” “Slang around the 
World,” “Games, Sports and Hunt- 
ing,” “Religion and Worship,” “En- 
tertainment and Fine Arts,” “Money 
and Finance.” 

Why You Say It offers hours of 
delight—in reading it, in quoting it, 
in rereading it, in sharing it with 
friends. Truly, a wonderful resource 
book for all public speakers. 

—Reviewed by Jim Nabors 


Pattern of Things to Come, edited 
by Dorothy McConnell. Friend- 


ship Press, 1955. 80 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 


At the meeting of the Fifth An- 
nual Assembly of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches in Boston last 
December, the participants took a 
look into the future. Prophetic 
statements were made concerning 
missionary activities by leading 
representatives of churches from 
many nations. These statements 
make up this book. There is no 
fanciful looking into a crystal ball. 
These statements are based on pro- 
found experiences of dedicated per- 
sons. 

Miss McConnell has prepared 
questions that appear at the end of 
each chapter. They are called 
“Thought Provokers,” and they are 
just that.—J.W.C. 





Now, You Can Present Inspiring Lessons 


to Adult Classes with Confidence... 


THE [VTERVATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL, 1956 








The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1956, is edited by Charles 
M. Laymon, church leader and 
writer. He is the general editor 
and author of unit introductions 
of the Lesson Annual, and 
editor of adult publications, 
Board of Education, The Meth- 
odist Church. His latest book 
is THE LirFE AND TEACHINGS OF 
JEsus. 








The Methodist Publishing House (oy) 


Baltimore 3 
Detroit 1 
Pittsburgh 30 


With Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith 


THE International Lesson Annual, 1956, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon, is the new comprehensive commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons. Here are the lesson texts 
in both the King James and Revised Standard Versions. Here, 
too, are explanations of the texts based on the most recent bibli- 
cal scholarship and interpretations of their meaning today; and 
specific, practical teaching suggestions and outlines. This is the 
book to give teachers the latest and most reliable information 
and materials they need to bring superior interpretation and 
understanding of the International Sunday School lessons to 
their classes. The International Lesson Annual covers the les- 
son materials in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible 
Lessons, Mature Years, Bible Lessons for Adults and Worship 
Leaflet. (AP) postpaid, $2.95 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


Write for our Book Talk News Bulletin! It reviews good books for your 
home and it’s FREE! Just print your name and address and the words 
BOOK TALK on a post card and mail it to us today! 


Please order from House serving you Since 
Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 


When in Atlanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORE: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N.W. 


In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 








